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NOTICE: TEACHERS WILL HAVE TICKET PRIORITY UP TO MIDNIGHT JUNE 1ST 


FIRST TIME IN AMERICA! A CONVENTION MUST! 
S. HUROK Presents, Under Management of RAY MITCHELL 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


Scots Guards Band 


108 MEMBERS WITH 
MASSED PIPERS AND HIGHLAND DANCERS 


in EXCITING MARCHING CEREMONIES! AUTHENTIC HIGHLAND DANCES! and a CONCERT 
BY ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SYMPHONIC BANDS! 








This spectacular attraction bringing Queen Elizabeth’s own Buckingham Palace musicians to 
America for the first time is being undertaken in the interests of Anglo-American friendship 
by S. Hurok and the British War Office with the English Speaking Union acting as co-sponsors. 
YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS THIS HISTORIC EVENT . . . ORDER YOUR TICKETS TODAY... 
DON’T MAKE THE MISTAKE OF WAITING UNTIL FALL . . . GET GOOD SEATS NOW! 


MAIL THIS BLANK WITH YOUR CHECK TODAY 





RAY MITCHELL 
634 North 3rd Street, Milwaukee, -Wisconsin 


| PRICES: $4.80-$3.00-$2.50-$1.80—TAX INCL. 








ENCLOSED FIND $ 
FOR THE SCOTS GUARDS’ BAND. 











ENCLOSE SELF-ADDRESSED STAMPED ENVELOPE 


| MILWAUKEE ARENA — WED. EVE., NOV. 2nd—8:30 P. M. 


BAND LEADERS: Write Us for Special Group Rates for Your Band and Orchestras 
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Educators like our School Series 
Pencils — specially constructed 
for inexperienced fingers, each 
pencil in the series has been 
developed for its particular job. 
All are made to most exacting 
standards: 


,5 RICHARD BEST 


TRYREX...the revolutionary 
orthodigital shape, designed 
to fit the normal writing 
position of the fingers... won't 
roll... won't turn in the hand 





2 All leads bonded to the 
wood to prevent pencil breakage 


3 Leads fine ground, compact— 
wear considerably longer 
than ordinary school pencils 


q Stamped with a harmless 
non-metallic white pigment 


5 Pointed at the factory, 
ready to use the instant the 
box is opened. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 


sii 








Distributed by: 


Eau Clacre 


| BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Handbook is Valuable 
Williams Bay, Wis. 


I have just had the privilege of 
looking thru the handbook you 
have published for Wisconsin 
teachers, and I think it is a most 
valuable book that every teacher 
should have in his personal 
professional library. 

I would appreciate information 
as to how I may secure a copy of 
the handbook for myself. 


WALTER D. CALDWELL 


The Handbook for Wisconsin 
Teachers may be purchased from 
the Eau Claire Book and Station- 
ery Co., Eau Claire, Wis., at $1.25 
per copy, with discount for quan- 
tity orders. We have had many 
favorable comments about the 
Handbook published by the Wis- 
consin Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional 
Standards. Latest reports are 
that nearly 3,000 copies have 
been sold. 


Useful Material 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Would it be possible to get ex- 
tra copies of the bulletin which 
you sent us—“Teacher Salaries 
and Economic Trends, 1954—55’’? 
If possible, would you please send 
me about four or five of them? 
Several of our teacher groups are 
interested in studying the salary 
situation and find the material 
very helpful. 

R. J. GUNNING, President 

La Crosse Education Assn. 


For some reason “Teacher Sal- 
aries and Economic Trends, 1954- 
55” has struck a very responsive 
note this year. Although the WEA 
Research Department has pub- 
lished the study annually for sev- 
eral years comments this time 


have been more frequent ani 
more enthusiastic than usua. You 
shall receive the additional c pies, 






Boosting FTA 
Richmond, Virg’ iia 

We are beginning to pu 
phasis on FTA work in Vib zinia 
and the excellent article, “F iture 
Teachers Serve and Lear: ’, in 
the March issue of Wis: onsin 
Journal of Education fror. the 
viewpoint of a high school prin- 
cipal, A. A. Schardt, shoul: give 
impetus to the effort. 

We would very much appr «ciate 
your permission to reprini this 
article in the Virginia Journal of 
Education. Proper credit will, of 
course be given... 

PHYLLIS G. BROWN 
Assistant Editor 

It is gratifying to know that 
the Journal has readers outsid: 
the Badger State. If any «artick 
in the Journal can be used to 
boost education any place at any 
time you may use it as you choose. 











































Pooley’s Article 
Hartford, Wisconsil 
It was with interest and appre- 
ciation that I read Robert Pool- 
ey’s splendid article, The Spirit 
of Creativity, in the January is- 
sue of the WEA Journal. With 
the intellectual interests today 
being aroused over the pressures 
of conformity it was encouraging 
and stimulating to know of the 
Journal’s interest in this problem. 
It seems quite fitting that such 
thinking should be made available 
to the members of the teaching 





















profession thru its profes ional 
Journal. 

The common consensus * nolg 
other members of our { culty 
here was that the article \ as 0! 
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great contemporary value; in fact, 
members of our social science and 
speech departments used it as 
material for non-original oratory 
in our forensic program. 
I hope that the editor will see 
fit to present future articles deal- 
ing with contemporary social 
problems. 
LETITA BUCKLEY 
Librarian 
We appreciate your comments 
about Mr. Pooley’s article. We, 
too. believe that he expressed the 
and basic principles on which a cur- 
You ricu!im should be built and teach- 9 
ples, ing should be done. AMERICA S RAILROADS 
To follow a teaching policy 
which does not encourage creativ- | 
iia ity and originality would mean MAKE THE CONNECTION S! 
‘iat that ithe graduates of our schools 
pres would be merely the product of Did you know that your wardrobe represents a modern industrial mire 
ture assembly line techniques. acle? It’s true ... for today’s clothing industry is one of the most efficient 
ters combinations of raw materials, creative styling, and swift produc- 
he PTA Urges Recruitment tion in history .. . all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 
eg Racine, Wis. 
— We are very aware of the acute 
give teacher shortage and the great 
need to stimulate interest in the 
ciate teaching profession. 
this I have contacted one of the 
val of @ Principals of one of our high 
ill. of | Schools in Racine and he is inter- 
ested in beginning a club for stu- 
wit dents interested in going into | ae’ ~~ at eet 
teaching. : Your new summer outfit began in many Modern power looms weave at incred- 
Could you please, at your earli- places. From cotton fields, flax farms, ible speeds, turning out literally thou- 
) that est convenience, send me infor- sheep ranches and huge synthetic-fiber sands of varieties of fabrics. Here textiles 
utside mation on the formation of | plants, railroads moved the raw materials are given the wide range of designs, tex- 
rrtiel Future Teachers of America? to the yarn-spinning mills, tures and finishes in demand today. 
ed to Iam sure our Racine City PTA | [ff 
ut any Council could help sponsor such 
hoose. a club in each of our high schools. 
We are also contemplating the 
establishment of a PTA scholar- 
consin — ship fund. 
appre: F MRs. HILDA GREENQUIST, Pres. 
Pool: — Racine City PTA Council 
Spirit The WEA appreciates the in- 
ry 1s terest that the Racine City PTA “ — 
With Council has taken in teacher re- Since clothing makers must keep styles Expertly tailored and up-to-the-minute 
today cruitment. Such projects as re- —_ = rail —— of yoo — in — the — ne appears at 
ayes ; ° erative, us Cutting room 1s part or an four tavorite s x -: 
weer - oumment and scholarship vid aashell akon assembly line. ere pocket he the moat righ oi 
ry pote ; by es OY- | can entail 30 separate operations! much in style and value. 
) 1C Zz 
ero eens geste ase Linking all these phases of the industry is the world’s most efficient mass- 
+ such critical needs of the schools in the transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving you 
iJable next decade ae nil an denis date at * lower ananag com than any other form of general transportation... and 
sching the endlnis: adahiialnn eupatla doing it over lines built and maintained at no expense to any taxpayer. 
<sjonal J young students. Association of 
nong | “lary Material American Railroads 
¢ eulty Wausau, Wisconsin WASHINGTON 6, D. C. — 
yas of . The salary committee of the Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 18 
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Wausau Education Association 
wishes to extend appreciation and 
thanks to the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association for its assistance 
during the current year. 

A great deal of the facts accu- 
mulated by the committee came 
from bulletins sent out by the 
state association office. The com- 


mittee feels this information was 
very helpful and arrived at the 
opportune time to be of the most 
value. In using this material, the 
committee did not violate its con- 


fidential nature. 


Thru a series of meetings with 
G. W. 
Bannerman, and the Board of 


our superintendent, Mr. 
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Fascinating Unit of 


Although this unit was carried out by first graders and told about 


by their teacher, Mrs. Bessie B. Walker 


Study From Seeds 


(in the California Teachers Journal), 


the idea is adaptable for any of the grades and interesting to all ages. 


This project motivates school sub- 
ject; helps develop powers of obser- 
vation, cooperation, leadership and 
responsibility. And can add zest in 
entering lessons in numbers, reading, 
oral language, writing and art. 
Seeds are a natural subject for a 
unit of study as it is something in 
which any child can enthusiastically 
participate. 

Class takes field trip around school 
yard, to vacant lots, along sidewalks 
and parks to collect seeds. Aim is to 
collect 100 kinds. 


Helps you feel refreshed and relaxed 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 
of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and gives you a natural, 
refreshing little “pick-up.” Try it tonight. 


Scrap books are made which involve sorting 
pictures into 4 categories;—Seeds make trees, 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. Class is divided 
into 4 teams; captains of which see that pic- 
tures are well cut out, pasted in correctly and 
that none find their way into the wrong book. 


Boys and girls draw pictures to illustrate their 
stories concerned in the unit. They paint milk 
bottle cap covers for containers for seeds. 
They paint designs for mats on which to dis- 
play the seeds. 


Seeds are sprouted in glass gallon jars in such 

way that class can watch development of root 
system and see how leaves grow. By measur- 
ing device attached to jar, rate of growth may 


be checked. 








Say You Saw It in the Journal 




















Education, the committee pre. 
sented facts that had bee 
gathered regarding salaries jy 
various cities. As a result of thes 
meetings, the local salary sched. 
ule was adjusted very favorably 
for the 1955-1956 school year, 
Both our Supevintendent ani 
Board of Education are to be 
commended for their cooperative 
courteous and friendly attitud 
during these meetings. A lette 
expressing this feeling has bee 
sent by our local association. . 
HAROLD G. BELLAS 


Chairman, Salary Commitee 















It pleases us to know that you 
found the material useful in pre. 
senting your case to the Bo«rd oi 
Education. 








Credit for Inservice Education 
Merrill, Wis. 
A group of administrators i 
our school system is_ presently 
concerned with the following 
problem: The problem generally 
stated is this, “How do local 
school systems carry on programs 
of individual and group researc) 
and study that can be given credit 
in lieu of summer school attent- 
ance and travel.” We would like 
to know what information yoi 
have on how this program is cal- 
ried on, how it is organized, ani f 
what problems are connected wit! 
it. 
At present our school system 
requires summer school atten: 
ance every fourth summer {0 























those teachers with a Bachelor’ 
degree and every fifth summef 






for those teachers with a Master’ 
degree. What we have in mind i 
to start a program of giving 
credit for individual projects 1! 
lieu of this requirement. 

We would appreciate any i! 
formation that you might give li 
on this problem. 

JAMES C. STOLTENBERG 
Principal 

So far our office has collecte 
very little information concernitl 
summer school credit. We ¢ 
know that Manitowoc is one “ 
the school systems which gran 
credit for summer school by ha 















ing teachers attend inscrvil' 





sugges 
Angus 


training programs. We 
that you write to Supt. 
Rothwell. 
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_ been Devils Lake is one of the many 
1S IB scenic spots in Wisconsin. It, is 
f these such places as this which will en- 
— tice many a teacher to relax from + bg 
orably F the tense duties of teaching thru- 

7. out the year. Photograph thru t J con ) sie 
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A survey of our education 
system and recommendations 
for improvement are the 
objectives of the 


WISCONSIN 
CONFERENCE 


ON EDUCATION 





to courtesy of Wisconsin State Journal 


At the request of Pres. Eisenhower, the Congress appropriated $900,000 to finance a thor- 
ough study of the educational systems thruout the nation, While a few states have com- 
pleted their studies, Wisconsin is still in the process of surveying thoroughly its educational 
problems. Wisconsin will hold its statewide conference in Madison, June 27-28. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


N. E. Masterson, Chairman 
Vice President, Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
Q. Why was the Wisconsin Conference on Educa- 
tion set up? 
A. The purpose is to arouse statewide interest in 
the improvement of education in Wisconsin among 


~ 


N. E. Masterson is chairman of the Wisconsin Conference. 
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all citizens of the state. With predominantly lay 
citizen participation, we want to study the condi- 
tion of our educational system as to facilities, 
teacher needs, and financing now, and also project 
these needs into the future. Specifically, we want to 
stress our state’s educational problems and citizen 
responsibilities for the solution of such problems 
in order to accelerate school improvements. We 
want to analyze our problems in terms of these 
questions: 

Where are we? 

How did we get here? 

Where do we want to go? 

How do we get there? 


Q. What is the Wisconsin Conference on Educa 
tion? 
A. The Wisconsin Conference on Education is Wis- 
consin’s participating and planning group which 1s 
working with the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation. The White House Conference, established 
by the Congress in 1954, is a plan to focus citizen 
interest. on local, state, and national problems of 
education, and to search for possible solutions. A 
national meeting of state representatives is sched- 
uled for November 28 to December 2, 1955. The 


May. 1955 
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State Conference is to be held on June 27-28 at 
the Memorial Union in Madison. 


Q. What progress has been made in the program 
so far? 


A. The Wisconsin Conference on Education state- 
wide committee held its first or organization meet- 
ing on January 10, 1955. The Executive Committee 
has selected these problem areas from those sub- 
mitted by the statewide committee for study by 
four sub-committees : 

1. How can our school enrollment in Wisconsin be 


assured a sufficient supply of highly competent 
teachers? 


2. What educational programs are needed to enable 
every person in Wisconsin to reach the highest level 
of human living of which he is capable? 


. How can education be financed in an equitable man- 
ner and at a level of support which will insure the 
greatest development of our human resources? 

. What buildings, equipment, and facilities are neces- 
sary in developing our educational offerings and serv- 
ices to their maximum goals and objectives, and 
how can they be secured? 


Our four study committees have broken their prob- 
lems down into smaller areas for specific concen- 
tration on parts of the main problem. 


Q. What future significance do you see for the 
Wisconsin Conference on Education in Wisconsin? 


A. The 1955 program leads up to the White House 
Conference on Education, to be neld in Washing- 
ton, D. C. However, if we do a good job in study- 
ing our problems, suggesting solutions, and publi- 
cizing our report to Wisconsin citizens, we hope 
for future action by the Legislative Council, com- 


munity education groups, and statewide organiza- 


* 


* 


tions. Education is a function of the state and we 
plan to arouse sufficient statewide interest to accel- 
erate action at the local level. 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


Harry Hamilton, Chairman 
Research Chemist, 
Bijorksten Research Laboratories, Madison, Wis. 


Q. What are some of the major questions concern- 
ing school offerings on which attention is being 
focused by the Curriculum Committee. 


A. One of the major questions being considered is 
whether all children in the state have equal oppor- 
tunities for the kinds of training best suited to 
them. Are there adequate offerings in all sections 
of the state; for the gifted children and for those 
with physical, mental or emotional handicaps? Do 
our schools provide adequately for the various voca- 
tional, social, and personal interest of all children 
and of those adults who wish non-college training 
beyond high school? Another major question is the 
extent to which our schools are keeping pace with 
the scientific, political, and sociological develop- 
ments of today. 


Q. How is the committee approaching these ques- 
tions? 

A. The committee has approached these questions 
in general meetings to list and describe the prob- 
lems and in smaller group meetings to develop the 
details on the various school levels—pre-school, 
elementary, secondary, and vocational-adult. Sev- 
eral agencies and organizations have been contacted 


Chairmen and members of special committees of the Wisconsin Conference on Education; (I. to r.) Harry Hamilton, co- 
chm., Curriculum; Milo K. Swanton, member, School Buildings; Elisworth Coe, co-chm., Teacher Supply and Demand; 


Michael S. Kies, co-chm., Finance. 
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for data and ideas. Questionnaires submitted to 500 
junior and senior high schools are now being ana- 
lyzed for exact information. 


Q. Do you believe that the educational needs of 
some children are not being met as well as possible? 


A. In the light of information and discussion de- 
veloped so far it seems that. the educational needs 
of many children in the state are not being met 
as well as possible. Inadequate programs combine 
with crowded classrooms and poorly qualified teach- 
ers to put serious limitations on the opportunities 
for the gifted as well as the handicapped child and 
for both children and adults with special interests 
—such as vocations or college entrance. 


Q. Do you have any tentative statements to make 
about committee progress so far? 


A. The committee has opened up these important 
questions and has taken steps to gather and analyze 
information which may lead to the correct answers. 
It is hoped that many other organizations and indi- 
viduals will submit ideas and suggestions to the 
committee and help to find the best possible 
answers. 
® 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER SUPPLY 
AND DEMAND 
Ellsworth Coe, Chairman 
Editor, Whitewater Register, Whitewater, Wis. 


Q. Will our supply of “competent” teachers keep 
up with the demand for teachers in the next ten 
years? 


A. If by “competent” teachers we mean adequately 
trained teachers with a minimum of four years 
schooling beyond high school, the answer must be 
no. At the present time there are 1,934 “permit” 
teachers in Wisconsin (permit. teacher is one who 
does not meet. the lowest legal qualification required 
for certification). Of the elementary teachers 52.7 
percent do not have enough training to qualify for 
a bachelor’s degree. 


Q. Will increasing certification standards aid in 
increasing our supply of teachers? 


A. In those states that have a minimum require- 
ment of a bachelor degree for certification there 
were 7.9 percent to 12.18 percent more students 
prepared for teaching in 1953 as compared to 1952. 
In the low-standard states (including Wisconsin) 
there were 9.1 percent fewer teachers prepared in 
1953 than in 1952. 


Q. Are salaries of teachers in Wisconsin adequate? 


A. Salary is only one of several factors that effects 
supply, but it is important that adequate salaries 
be paid to attract the best personnel possible into 
the important job of preparing our youngsters for 
the future. Teacher salaries have increased signifi- 
cantly since 1939. However, salaries of Wisconsin 
production workers have increased even more and 
teachers seem to have made no gain, even lost a 
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little, when salary is compared to that of other 
occupations. Teacher salaries remain a very poor 
last when compared to other professional occupa- 
tions. Wisconsin ranks 23rd in the United States 
in salaries paid to teachers. 


Q. Will our normal schools, colleges, and the Uni- 
versity train enough prospective teachers to meet 
the demand in the next decade? 


A. No—unless the enrollment at these schools in- 
crease far beyond expectation. In 1954-55 3,125 
teachers taught in Wisconsin schools that had not 
taught there the previous year. Of these, 1,536 were 
graduates of our higher educational institutions. 
Although enrollment in our preparatory institu- 
tions will increase it will not keep up with the in- 
creasing demand for teachers in Wisconsin during 
the next decade. 
@ 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL BUILDING 
E. E. Homstad, Chairman 


President, Homstad Lumber Co. 
Black River Falls, Wis. 


Q. What has the State of Wisconsin done to ease 
the classroom shortage? 


A. During the past four years, 1951 thru 1954, 
there have been 4,162 classrooms built or con- 
tracted for at a total cost of $151,000,000. Of this 
number 1,419 classrooms were built for high school 
use at a cost of $64,000,000, and 2,640 elementary 
classrooms were built at a cost of $85,000,000. The 
total school debt for this and previous construction 
amounts to $222,000,000. 


Q. How many classrooms must be built by 1964 
to house the increasing enrollment? 


A. In order to provide minimum space to house the 
growing number of youth going to school and to 
provide classrooms for replacement of obsolete 
buildings, to build new buildings where districts 
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What should be the source of taxes 


to support the schools? What part 


j should the State and the Federal gov- 
ernments play in underwriting the cost 


of education in the local community? 


have joined together, and to provide new buildings 
to take care of the shifting population, we need 
5,975 classrooms to house 150,000 pupils at a cost 
of $210,000,000. 


Q. At what time will these classrooms be needed? 


A. The elementary bulge began in our schools in 
1952, increasing annually so that the bulge will 
be thru the elementary school by 1959. During the 


' period of the elementary school increased enroll- 
ment dates (1952-1960) the school building pro- 
' gram must be progressively keyed to that bulge. 


The high school construction will have to be under 
contract by 1961-62 to be available when the bulge 
completes its cycle in 1964-65. From that point on, 
there will be a more normal, or a steady increase, 
in school enrollments because the birth rate has 
been climbing steadily since 1946. 


Q. How is the future school building program tied 


in with the educational needs of all the children in 
_ Wisconsin? 


A. We’re attempting to offer all children equal, 


but not necessarily the same, facilities and educa- 
_ tional program. Because of the mobility of the 
' population, job opportunities, and educational op- 
' portunities, rural boys and girls need the same 
_ basic elementary program, and science shop, home- 
' making, music, dramatics, mathematics, social 
» studies, and language arts on the high school level 
' that city pupils preparing for college need. New 
' tural high schools are being built which are very 
: similar to new city high schools thruout the state. 


= 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Michael S. Kies, Chairman 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The committee working on finance has split into 


_ four sub-committees for study purposes. Questions 
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of the following sort are being considered by these 
sub-committees : 


1. What is the cost of a good educational pro- 
gram in Wisconsin for 
a. an elementary pupil? 
b. a high school pupil? 


2. What tax sources are available for educa- 
tional purposes? 


a. What tax resources in Wisconsin are 
presently inequitably apportioned and 
how could Wisconsin’s responsibility for 
education be better served by a different 
apportionment? 

. What new tax sources might conceivably 
be tapped? 


. To what extent should tax money col- 
lected in Wisconsin by the Federal Gov- 
ernment be shared to underwrite a sound 
educational program in Wisconsin? 


3. What is the responsibility of each of the 
various units of government—local, state, 
and federal—in providing a good educa- 
tional program in Wisconsin? 


. How does Wisconsin stand among the states 
in its ability to support a good educational 
program and what legal or constitutional 
obstacles prevent the full use of Wisconsin’s 
resources for education? 


These questions cannot be answered categorically 
at this time except to say that the committee be- 
lieves that Wisconsin can afford to support a good 
school program and that steps can be taken to 
improve the basis for the financial support of such 
a program. It is gratifying and encouraging to 
note the possible use of the findings of the Wis- 
consin Conference by a Joint. Resolution (Jt. Res. 
No. 53, S) being considered by the legislature 
whereby the findings will be later used as a re- 
source by that body. 





Every teacher has a part in 


ADVERTISING 


jor 


BETTER SCHOOLS 


ROY E. LARSEN 


Chairman, National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools and President of Time, Inc. 


ACK in 1949 when the Na- 

tional Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools first be- 
came the “client” for the Better 
Schools advertising campaign, an 
advertising agency copy-writer 
remarked, ‘‘This campaign is 
bound to get results. You’ve got 
more than a million ready-made 
salesmen.” 

He was referring to the num- 
ber of public school teachers 
across the country, who, like all 
good citizens, are interested in 
seeing that your youngsters get 
the kind of education they deserve. 

Since that time, thousands of 
teachers have got behind the cam- 
paign in their local communities 
and seen to it that their news- 
paper editors, radio and TV sta- 
tion managers and other media 
heads used the free advertising 
materials put at their disposal. 

But many of those potential 
salesmen are as yet unaware of 
how the campaign can be used 
and how they—by taking advan- 
tage of the ads—can help not only 
the schools in general, but their 
profession in particular. 


Objective of Campaign 


From its beginning, the Better 
Schools campaign has had one 
primary objective: to alert Amer- 
icans to the critical problems fac- 
ing the schools and to inspire 
them to take constructive action 
for the school’s improvement. 

The need for such an alerting 
had long been obvious to those 
within and outside the education 
profession who have taken the 
time to look at the schools. Rising 
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enrollments, shortage of build- 
ings, instructional materials, and 
qualified teachers almost reduced 
the problem to one of arithmetic. 
To reverse the trend—to turn 
minus to plus—citizen interest 
and active cooperation was 
needed. 

But how to get that interest? 
Living as we do in a modern, ad- 
vertising-conscious society, we 
knew that the power of advertis- 
ing was what was needed to give 
impetus to our plea for citizen 
help. 

Fortunately, The Advertising 
Council—a non-profit public-serv- 
ice organization made up of ad- 
vertising and media organizations 
which banded together to conduct 
such public-service advertising 
drives as CARE, Stop Accidents, 


Contributions of Teachers 


We produce a great deal of ad- 
vertising material pointing up the 
rewards of teaching as a career 
and calling attention to the con- 
tribution that dedicated teachers 
are making every day to our chil- 
dren and to our nation. Within 
the past few years, we believe 
that the public has become more 
sympathetic toward the pvrofes- 
sion and more intelligent in its 
evaluation of the teachers’ place 
in the community. There is still, 
however, much to be done in this 
regard and our plans for the 
future call for more “teacher” 
ads. In addition to giving today’s 
teachers a pat on the back fora 
job well done, these ads will help 
us to recruit badly-needed new 
teachers for tomorrow. 


Citizen Participation 


We feel that in the teacher field 
our campaign has produced re- 


Wisconsin has more than 25,000 ready-made salesmen 


for education. If every teacher and every school official 


studied his community and used his influence we could 


have better schools and a better profession. 


Religion in American Life, U. S. 
Savings Bonds, etc.—had already 
taken note of the critical state of 
our schools and had begun the 
Better Schools campaign. 

When our school-improvement 
Commission came on the scene, 
we joined the Council in conduct- 
ing the campaign. The purpose of 
the campaign remains the same: 
to awaken our citizens to the 
need. 


sults. But these are often intangi- 
ble —it is difficult to tabulate 
thoughts and changing attitudes. 

It is easy, on the other hand, 
to tabulate results produced by 
the campaign in another field— 
citizen participation. 

When our Commission came 
into being there were only a hiant- 
ful of citizens’ groups ope:ating 
across the country. These gyoups: 
by representing all factions in the 
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community which they served, by 
basing all action on facts and by 
working cooperatively with school 
authorities, were proving th’at 
citizens need not be “meddlers” 
when it comes to public education. 
They proved that citizens can con- 
tribute mightily to the solution of 
pressing school problems. 

Our campaign has always 
stressed the constructive role that 
the citizen can play. Most of the 
materials urge interested people 
to write for our booklet, “How 
Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” 
This booklet tells why citizens’ 
committees are needed today, how 
they have helped in various com- 
munities, and how they are 
started. The campaign has 
brought far-flung distribution of 
these thoughts. 

Today, thanks to the cam- 
paign’s help in spreading this 
word, some 2,600 active citizens’ 
committees are in touch with our 
Commission. And that figure, es- 
timates would indicate, just 
scratches the surface. One survey 
indicates that there are four 
times that number in operation. 

It is only within the past year 
that citizens on the local level 
have begun to take an active part 
in seeing that the campaign mate- 
rials are used and that provokes 
an interesting question. 


| Possibilities of Campaign 


If, without a push from the 
local level, the nation’s media 
have used the materials and they 
have produced such tangible re- 
sults, what would be the cam- 
paign’s potential with a manifes- 
tation of interest in every single 
town and city across the nation. 


. The answer would be an adver- 

lising man’s dream. The potential 
ls staggering, but it is help of 
Staggering proportions that is 
heeded today to eliminate school 
problems of like size. 

Thru another booklet, “How 
Can We Advertise School Needs?” 
our Commission tells how the Bet- 
ter Schools advertising campaign 
can become that powerful force 
for Better Schools. 

The booklet tells how news- 
papers, radio and TV, outdoor 
and transportation advertisers re- 
Celve copies of the Better Schools 
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materials designed for their me- 
dium. It tells what emphasis is 
placed in ads for which media, 
how the materials are prepared 
and distributed. 

Most important, it tells how a 
person on the local level can see 
how the materials are used most 
effectively. 

For instance, if you would take 
the time to call your newspaper 
advertising manager, radio and 
TV station manager, transporta- 
tion advertiser and tell them that 
you know about the Better Schools 
campaign and that you believe 
the ads, if used, could produce 
better schools for your town— 
what would that mean in terms of 
media cooperation? Advertising 
experts tell us—and we have seen 
enough proof to believe it—that 
newspapers, radio, and television 
stations will use the free mate- 
rials more frequently and at more 
propitious times if someone on 
the local level indicates that these 
are genuine interest. 








The Author 


Roy E. Larsen, President of 
TIME, Inc. and Chairman of the 
National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, became active 
in the field of public education in 
the fall of 1946. At that time he 
headed a group of a dozen laymen 
who had been asked by several 
distinguished educators to ex- 
amine the immense problems the 
schools were facing as a result of 
inflation and the high wartime 
and postwar birthrates. As a re- 
sult of their investigation and un- 
der Mr. Larsen’s direction, the 
group organized the National Cit- 
izens Commission for the Public 
Schools in May of 1949. 

The Commission announced that 
it had a two-fold program: first, 
to help Americans realize how 
important our schools are to our 
democracy; and second, to arouse 
in each community the intelli- 
gence and will to improve the 
local public schools. 

Since the founding of the Com- 
mission, Mr. Larsen has devoted 
a great deal of his time to travel- 
ing about the country discussing 
with groups of citizens and edu- 
cators the nature of the schools’ 
problems and ways in'which these 
problems can be solved. In addi- 
tion, he has written many articles 
and has made radio and television 
appearances emphasizing the ne- 
cessity for citizen participation in 
school affairs. 




















Local Material 


Furthermore, most of the mate- 
rials contain national statistics on 
schools. Going to thousands upon 
thousands of different towns, they 
cannot be specific. Again adver- 
tising experts advise us that the 
closer to home is the material, the 
more effective it will be. 

This would indicate that if a 
local citizen were to take the time 
to call on the media people, look 
over the materials they had re- 
ceived from our Commission and 
The Advertising Council, and sug- 
gest the deletion of national ref- 
erences and the inclusion of local 
references, that the materials 
would be pulling harder for Bet- 
ter Schools than if left national 
in tone. 

What the campaign needs, then, 
is a million workers all over the 
country. As our Commission at- 
tempts to inspire the nation’s 
media to use the materials from 
the nationa! level, so should there 
be some “selling” from the local 
level—from the people who want 
better schools in that town. 

Every day we hear from citi- 
zens’ committees, PTA’s, civic or- 
ganizations, church groups, and 
professional associations how 
they are making sure that their 
local media heads and advertisers 
know about the campaign and use 
the materials. 

It would seem that teachers and 
others in the education profession 
are tailormade to fill this role. 


As good citizens, they are inter- 
ested in seeing that the best edu- 
cation available is provided every 
American child. 


As good educators, they know 
that a good education is deter- 
mined to a great degree by the 
quality of the materials and the 
teaching available. 


And as people proud of their 
profession, they are vitally con- 
cerned with seeing to it that their 
profession occupies the high place 
in American thought that it de- 
serves. 


The Better Schools campaign 
can be your campaign. Our Com- 
mission and The Advertising 
Council invite you to use it—for 
better schools and for the better- 
ment of your own profession. 
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GRACE CRAMER WEBBER 


A Kindergarten Teacher Solves 


THE PARENT 
PROBLEM 


WINTER rain beat against 

the drug store window and 
ran in ribbons down the sign- 
cluttered glass. The odor that met 
me at the door was that of drugs, 
wet raincoats, and hamburgers 
too long cooked. As I seated my- 
self at the counter I noticed a 
group of women around one of 
the tables. On second glance I 
saw they were teachers from my 
children’s school. It was Friday, 
for which I knew they were 
thankful, and they talked unhur- 
riedly over second cups of coffee 
and empty coke glasses. They had 
failed to recognize me in my old 
rain garb so I listened to snatches 
of their conversation as I drank 
my coke. 

“TI wish the mothers would stay 
home and stop coming to my door 
mornings and afternoons,” said 
Miss Allison, the first grade 
teacher. “You’d think that their 





About the Author 
Mrs. Webber is a_ kindergarten 
teacher in Lexington, Kentucky, who 
told us in a recent letter: “I just love 
being same after thirty years.” 


Editor’s Note: The Parent Problem 
has been sent to the Journal by Edica- 


tion Communication Serv:ce. 
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spin drys, bridge clubs, deep 
freezes, and offspring would keep 
them busy enough so they 
wouldn’t darken my door every 
time it’s opened.” 

“T know what you mean. ‘How 
is Betty adjusting to the group?’ 
‘I’m worried about Roger’s read- 
ing.’ ‘Is there anything I can do 
at home?’ ‘Is Judy improving in 
her arithmetic?’ ” This came from 
Miss Billings and I was one of 
the most miserable offenders for 
Judy is my child. I was worried 
about her arithmetic. I had a feel- 
ing that my Judy was learning a 
lot of hokus pokus and symbols 
that didn’t mean much to her. At 
least, to my discerning eye, her 
ability to accumulate nickels and 
dimes for comic books and candy 
bars had little kinship with sec- 
ond grade arithmetic. 


“T don’t have the come-to-the- 
door parent problem,” said Mrs. 
Wells, the sixth grade teacher. “I 
wish I did. I have some problems 
I would like to talk over with my 
parents but they don’t come when 
I invite them. I guess they lose 
interest by the time their chil- 
dren reach my room.” 

I looked out under my hat to 


see who else was at the table. Mrs, 
Brady, the kindergarten teacher, 
made the fourth. She sat twisting 
a coke straw into shapes and lis. 
tening intently. 

“T think a lot of this parent 
problem is our own fault,” she 
said. “Jean says the parents have 
lost interest at the sixth grade 
level. Maybe it is because we have 
shut them out down in the early 
grades. I’ve been thinking about 
this all fall and I’m going to do 
something about it. Perhaps if we 
asked them in they wouldn’t beat 
our doors down. I’m going to have 
an open house next week ani see 
what happens.” 

“Oh no, not that! Let’s not have 
any more visiting, I’ve just recov- 
ered from American Education 
Week,” laughed Miss Allison. 


Five-year-olds Entertain 


The beginning of a parent guid- 
ance program? Yes, at the time | 
thought it was. I think Mrs. 
Brady’s remark, “perhaps if we 
asked them in,’ started the whole 
thing. She did ask us in and things 
really happened after that. 

I had a child in Mrs. Brady’s 
room that year. A few days after 
the drug store incident, she 
phoned and asked me to help the 
children on the coffee committee 
for the open house. I was there 
ahead of time and definitely cur'- 
ous about the duties of a kinder- 
garten coffee committee. Much to 
my surprise my six young coffee 
tenders were most efficient. They 
helped me count the cups of water, 
they helped me measure the 
spoons of coffee, and they watched 
attentively as we set the pot to 
boil on the hot plate in the cloak- 
room. 

“Mrs. Brady said we were t 
put ten cups on each tray,” said 
one future chairman. 


At her last word six pairs 0 
hands started unpacking cups 
while I offered silent prayer. Bu 
they seemed to know what they 
were about and while they welt 
functioning so expertly I poket 
my head out of the door to sé 
what else was going on. A grou) 
by the door was arranging thel! 
serving table. They spread thei! 
cloth carefully and crookedly, pt! 
a green paper Christmas tree ® 
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. . . talking over problems .. . 


thei own creation in the middle, 
pilei some napkins around, and 
trundled off to return with two 
crusty, brown gumdrop cakes. 
They plumped these on each end 
of the table and surveyed every- 
thing with an air of satisfaction. 

“Who baked the cakes?” I asked 
my committee. 


“We did,” answered one of the 
boys, who went on unwrapping 
coffee cups as though baking a 
gumdrop cake was a mere noth- 
ing. 

“Did they come in boxes?” I 
asked. 

“No,” answered a little girl 
with that please-drop-dead look 
in her eye. “We made them. Mrs. 
Brady said we started from 
scratch. We stirred the butter, 
measured the sugar, sifted the 
four, and cut up the gumdrops. 
Gee it was fun!” 

Yes, it sounded like fun. But I 
couldn’t believe they had done it, 
any more than I could believe they 
would pour coffee without burned 
fngers and spilled cream. But 
they did that too, and the affair 
was a great success. As I watched 
more than 30 children give a 
party, I felt a little guilty over 
shooing my two out of the kitchen 
because they made me nervous. 
I guess some of the other mothers 
felt the same way because I heard 
several of them ask Mrs. Brady 
how she managed it. 

“Would you like to come in 
some morning after the holidays 
and watch us work?” Mrs. Brady 
asked. 

“T would like to very much,” I 
said, “that is if we won’t upset 
things.” 

Mrs. Brady assured us we 
would not upset a thing and after 
atrip around the room once more 
for a good look at the children’s 
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work, I gathered up my young 
arrow and started home. It had 
been a pleasant morning, it had 
been an interesting morning, but 
it had also been a baffling one. I 
guess I didn’t know too much 
about the modern school. I sup- 
pose that was why I and the 
others were beating down the 
doors with our questions. Our 
children were not learning the 
way we did and somehow it didn’t 
seem right. But when I stopped 
to think about it, such things as 
jet planes, TV dinners frozen in 
a box, cars that shifted their own 
gears, and stockings that dried in 
minutes had not existed when I 
was five years old. Education 
should be different for children 
who play at flying rocket ships to 
the moon and who will be citizens 
of an atomic age. Education for 


A 


CHILD 
EVELOPEMENT 





... fathers took part in discussions... 


my children should not be like 
mine I told myself, but at the 
same time I would like to know 
more about this modern education. 


Our Study Begins 


After Christmas the invitation 
for the visiting day came from 
Mrs. Brady. When I arrived at 
school on my morning to visit I 
was greeted by Miss Lewis, the 
principal. She asked the mothers, 
who made up our small group for 
the day, into the library and 
talked to us about kindergarten. 
Then she gave us each an obser- 
vation sheet with the things we 
were to look for neatly listed. 
Some of the items were the at- 
tractiveness of the room, evidence 
of readiness for reading, use of 
numbers, the ability of the chil- 


dren to work together, and their 
ability to make worthwhile choices 
and solve problems. Miss Lewis 
asked us to notice the emotional 
as well as the physical atmosphere 
of the room. 

“This is a modern learning sit- 
uation where democratic living is 
supposed to take place,’”’ was her 
closing remark to us, “watch and 
see if we are doing the job. See 
if the children are free to express 
ideas or if all the planning comes 
from the teacher. By democratic 
living we do not mean freedom 
from controls. Look for the con- 
trols too, I am certain you will 
find them.” 

As she tucked us into the cor- 
ner of the kindergarten room 
where we were to watch she called 
our attention to the space at the 
bottom of the observation sheet 
for questions and comments. I felt 
certain that I would not put one 
pencil mark in that space. It had 
begun to dawn on me that this 
business of teaching was no 
tongue in cheek procedure and 
something I knew little about. 
However, as the morning worked 
along and things began to happen 
I found that I did have questions 
and when we were ready to leave 
I had not only filled the space for 
comments but had written on the 
back of the sheet as well. 

As I walked home from my 
morning of observation I won- 
dered what would happen next. 
I knew something would for it 
seemed that Mrs. Brady was defi- 
nitely going to ask her parents 
in, now that she had started. 

The next week the room mother 
called to say that Mrs. Brady 
would meet with the mothers who 
had visited and talk over our ques- 
tions and comments. It was a 
good meeting. I had never heard 








- understanding home problems... 











a group enter into a discussion 
so freely. We had so many things 
to talk about that we could not 
get them all said in such a short 
time. Before we left we organized 
a study group. It was an informal 
group, no officers, no dues, no re- 
freshments and none of the other 
trappings that so often defeat a 
good purpose. 

That winter we met six times. 
Two of our meetings were at 
night so the fathers could get in 
on the discussions. We talked 
about manners, food problems, 
fears, responsibilities for the 
young child, and the fine arts. We 
discussed the family as a unit 
and, last but not least, love. We 
thought, as parents, we knew all 
about that, but it took one whole 
session to make some of us realize 
that we didn’t know the full 
meaning of the word. We talked 
about our children in a more con- 
structive way than we ever had 
before. And of course we read. 
You cannot get into a group like 
that and not read at least one 
book or article. 

Miss Allison met with us and I 
was a little surprised at that since 
she did not seem too enthusiastic 
about visitors. But there she was 
with pencil and notebook, writing 
as fast and hard as Mrs. Brady. 

“You girls going to write a 
book?” I asked after our last 
meeting. 

“No,” answered Miss Allison, 
“Betty Brady has convinced me 
that we need to know more about 
the children we teach and we are 
taking notes on the subject. You 
will probably get all you have 
said back on an interview sheet 
next year.” 

“These discussions have helped 
us so much,” said Mrs. Brady. 
“We have found out the problems 
you have at home and now we 
can fit them into the ones we have 
at school. Next fall we will have 
many questions to ask you par- 
ents about your children.” 

As I left school that afternoon 
I remember the rainy Friday in 
the drug store. Teaching was like 
everything else. The really good 
things did not come from a well 
chosen committee around a ma- 
hogany table. They often had 
much smaller beginnings. 

Before school was out the kin- 
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dergarten parents received an 
evaluation page to fill out. We 
were asked to say just what we 
thought of the year’s program 
and return it to Mrs. Brady. My 
husband and I went over the 
questions together and answered 
them with thought and sincerity. 
While there were some things we 
felt could have been better, we 
had been given so much we an- 
swered the questions with less 
antagonism than we would have 
had the previous year. Parent 
guidance? No, I think Mrs. Brady 
set up a program of parent inclu- 
sion, and we liked it. 








Good teaching and good 
teachers made even the one- 
room crossroads schools of the 
nineteenth century a rich source 
of the knowledge and enthusi- 
asm and patriotism, joined with 
spiritual wisdom, that mark a 
vigorously dynamic people. To- 
day, the professional quality of 
American teaching is better than 
ever. But too many teachers are 
underpaid and overworked and, 
in consequence, too few young 
men and women join their 





ranks. Here is a shortage, less 
obvious but ultimately more 
dangerous, than the classroom 
shortage.—From Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s special message on fed- 
eral aid for school construction. 

















Sunior Says :— 


SKIPPED school yesterday. It 

was a lot of fun at the time but 
it doesn’t seem like such a good 
idea now. About all we did was 
spend our time keeping out of 
sight until four o’clock. It was a 
game to see if we could beat the 
regulations at school. Guess it was 
somewhat the way Pop does when 
he drives thru a stop sign; he 
looks around for a cop and then 
slides on thru if he doesn’t see 
one. Maybe that is a sort of game 
for him too. 

Well, anyway, when I got home 
last night, the folks were really 
loaded for me. They wanted me to 
say exactly why I did it. I just 


don’t know why I did! They said 
I couldn’t go out anymore this 
week. They forgot to say that I 
couldn’t have some of the fellows 
over, so it won’t be too bad after 
all. 

The principal gave me the 
works this morning. He seemed 
pretty mad about it all. I began 
to think that they really needed 
me at school yesterday. He said 
I’d have to make-up double on the 
classes I missed. He gave me a 
note of instructions to my teach- 
ers. The teachers don’t know 
quite what to do about. it. One of 
them was called to the principal’s 
office to talk to some parent ‘ur- 
ing yesterday’s class; the kids 
just sat the whole period and | 
have nothing at all to make-up 
there. The second period was as- 
sembly and that. class didn’t meet. 
The last period was algebra and 
I had my problems all done—any- 
way, the last half of that period 
was given up for the all-scliool 
pep meeting. Well, if they can fig- 
ure out what was missed, I’!! do 
the anake-up for them. 

Guess parents and teachers re- 
ally have quite a time keeping us 
in line. Sometimes, they get pretty 
excited over these little things. 
They seem to think that they 
musg#- figure out some penalty 
every time we go off the beam a 
bit. It’s funny how the folks 
thought it would be a penalty for 
me to stay home. It’s funny, too, 
the way the teachers are trying 
to figure out my double make- 





up when there isn’t anything to 
make-up. They are good eggs 
though, and I’m going to act like 
I’m being penalized so that they 
can feel that they were doing 
their duty. 

GLEN G. EYE 


May, 1955 
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T’S like going to the dentist,” 

sighed Mrs. Gleason—Jimmy’s 
mother. Jimmy’s the red-head 
with the martial cowlick in Miss 
McElvern’s room—remember? 
The one that’s a cross between a 
Mexican jumping bean and a 
tumble weed. 

“It isn’t that the teacher isn’t 
nice,’ Jimmy’s mother went on. 
“Miss Berkley’s lovely — that’s 
just it—I sit there and she sits 
there, and both of us sit there— 
and that’s just the trouble—we 
both are afraid to get at the truth 
about Jimmy.” 

“If she’d just relax and give me 
a cup of coffee or something to be 
doing with my hands while I’m 
talking—or if she’d just grin at 
me and say, ‘Mrs. Gleason, I need 
your help with Jimmy; I declare 
that kid near drives me crazy.’ 
Then I’d know where I was. But 
she keeps talking about ‘the whole 
child’ and the ‘integrated person- 
ality’ and all that, and the only 
thing I know about the whole 
child is that I know that I have 
Jimmy almost the whole time, and 
he sets me crazy, too, even though 
he is my own kid.” 


Conference Handicap 


“She sits there and I sit there 
with the truth hovering between 
us” —is the story of too many par- 
ent-teacher conferences. 


But what about parent-teacher 
conferences? Are they important 
to public relations? 


That so large a number of 
schools, known to have parent- 
teacher conferences built into 
their elementary school set-up, 
forgot to include them in report- 
ing their public relations prac- 
tices last year, is significant. It 
could mean that parent-teacher 
conferences have become so inte- 
gral a part of our school lives that 
we no longer think of them as 
public relation practices. 


Unless our public-relations 
stunts, such as parents’ nights 
and business-education days, are 
only advertisements pointing the 
way to the worth of built-in pub- 
lic relations practices, I doubt if 
they are more than a momentary 
cloud in the vast sky of the year. 
But if these stunts are used with 


Sound teacher-parent practices, 
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PR practices ate good 


ot bad. How ave yours? 


Your Public Relations Committee 
offers a few suggestions to overcome 
the tenseness of some of 


Those Parent-Teacher Conferences! 


MAUREE APPLEGATE 


Member WEA Public Relations Committee 
Wisconsin State College at La Crosse 


the result is better school weather 
for the child. 

Parent-teacher conferences, in 
my opinion, are among the best 
or the worst of our school prac- 
tices. Two things are needed: 1) 
universal adoption, and 2) uni- 
versal improvement. 


Importance of Conference 


Why should parent-teacher con- 
ferences be universally adopted? 
Because they are first of all the 
getting together of the two or 
three persons most concerned 
with the child’s welfare—the par- 
ents and the teacher. After all, as 
was pointed out in Hverybody’s 
Business—Our Children, ‘‘the 
teacher is the parent on the day 
shift and the parent is the teacher 
on the night shift.’”” How utterly 
inane if these people who care 
about this child do not get to- 
gether in order to improve his 
guidance thru pooling their knowl- 
edge about him and about what 
they together can do for him— 
usually the parent will have more 
information about the child than 
the teacher; many times the 
teacher will know more than the 
parent about child management. 


Sometimes the roles are definitely 
reversed. But who cares who 
knows what! The idea of parent- 
teacher conferences is the pooling 
of knowledge and the deciding on 
common policies and practices. 
We must have parent-teacher con- 
ferences. I do not see how we can 
do an intelligent job of helping 
our complicated youngsters unless 
we do get together as an accepted, 
habitual part of parent-teacher 
sharing. 

But how can parent-teacher 
conferences be improved? I have 
interrogated hundreds of teach- 
ers and parents and except where 
either the parents or the teacher 
were unusually natural people, 
almost all dreaded parent-teacher 
conferences. Many reported hav- 
ing thoughts such as these, “What 
does he think of me anyway?” “Is 
he thinking I’ve mismanaged Jim? 
I probably have—but I’m no child 
psychologist.’’ Such thoughts 
bring tension and tension doesn’t 
help Jim. 


Study and Plan 


It seems to me that the remedy 
of tense parent-teacher confer- 
ences is simple. Parents and teach- 
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ers must study and plan together 
as groups. First of all, teachers 
and parents must know each other 
as men and women as well as in 
their professional relationship of 
parent-teacher ; teacher-parent. It 
would pay every teacher to have 
a coffee each spring or just before 
school begins for the parents of 
her next year’s flock, whether she 
plans on returning next year or 
not. 

At this evening meeting she 
and the parents could work out 
together the characteristics and 
drives that children of their age 
usually develop. Together they 
could plan for the skills and the 
habits of that grade for the com- 
ing year. Kindergarten teachers 
do this and recalcitrant little in- 
dividualists learn to put on their 
own snowpants, zip their zippers, 
and relax on their rugs or cots at 
rest time. Could not sixth grade 
mothers talk over together the 
qualities that will be sprouting or 
flowering in their darlings that 
year and common practices be 
discussed in meeting them? Will 
not children be confused if what 
is condoned at home is frowned 
on at school? Why not learn to- 
gether how to study and manage 
children? —the teacher helping 
with her professional knowledge 
and both giving of their practical 
experience. If one is as knowl- 
edgeable as the other—all the bet- 

















ter — none of us knows much 
about a child; we’re lucky if we 
know something about children. 

Not only is it necessary for 
there to be an initial meeting of 
all the parents and the teachers as 
early in the year as possible, but 
this group meeting should be fol- 
lowed soon—say by the first of 
October—by conferences with in- 
dividual parents, each reporting 
how things are going and the 
teacher likewise. These meetings, 
for some, may have to be after 
working hours for parents, but if 
possible a teacher’s afternoon 
should be lightened if she has eve- 
ning work. But no matter how 
much hardship is entailed, this 
early meeting between the 
teacher-parent and the parent- 
teacher is mandatory to the best 
interests of the child. 


Free from Tension 


How can these meetings be 
made natural and tension free? 


It seems to me that the very 
nature of meetings of this sort, 
coming as they do soon after a 
group meeting of together plan- 
ning, would remove tensions. No 
one’s being called on the carpet 
about a child’s has-nots. The meet- 
ing is merely a progress report 
between the two bosses (who are 
also the two laborers) and for the 
exchanging of whatever mutual 





A progress report between two bosses, and for the exchanging of mutual aid. 
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aid they can give to each other, 
An “our” meeting which is help- 
ful to both is rarely full of ten- 
sion. 


Many teachers have found cof- 
fee a help at conference time just 
because it is something to do as 
one talks. But cordiality is even 
more comfort-producing than 
coffee. 


Some teachers prefer to preface 
their conferences with a friendly 
note sent thru the mail: 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 


I’ve been working on the goals 2nd 
purposes which you parents and I set 
up in August, and I know you have, joo, 

Let’s exchange progress reports over 
a cup of coffee, shall we? Could you 
two come (together if possible) at 4:00 
on next Tuesday, September 30? 


Cordially, 


P.S. You’d have been proud of John 
on Friday—but wait, I’ll tell you when 
you come. 


The oftener the school can get 
the parents together in groups 
for games, for recreation nights, 
for PTA’s, for cards or square 
dancing, for pancake suppers— 
the better the teacher and the 
parent can meet together later 
without tension. 


Parents Are Interested 


What do parents want to talk 
over at school conferences? 


Ralph Ojemann, veteran stu- 
dent of parent-teacher confer- 
ences of the University of Iowa, 
says that parents want to know 
three things: 1. How is my child 
doing? 2. What are you doing 
about his problems? 3. What can 
I do about them? 

If teachers would talk over chil- 
dren with parents as honestly and 
openly as they talk them over 
with their fellow teachers in the 
lounge room and parents would 
be as open and above-board in the 
conference as they are to each 
other, we’d have better parent- 
teacher conferences. 


In some schools too much infor- . 


mation and advice is delivered to 
parents as if from some all-see- 
ing, all-knowing source, and too 
many parents expect teachers to 
have the erudition of a child psy- 
chologist. When parent-teacher 
conferences are built around mu- 
tual help and knowledge, they'll 
be welcomed and enjoyed. 


May, /955 
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Parent-teacher conferences, 
both in high school and the ele- 
mentary grades can, then, be one 
of the school’s best public-rela- 
tions practices when they are of 
mutual help both to the parent- 
teacher and the teacher-parent. 
Almost the same change is taking 
place in this relationship as in 
labor relations; all the people con- 
cerned in putting out a good prod- 
uct are getting together to make 
that product better. Why not use 
the same method in putting out 
a better American citizen? 


The following suggestions may 
help make your parent-teacher 
conferences to do just that! 


PARENT-TEACHER 
CONFERENCES 


I. General Considerations: 


A. The parent, probably, dreads the 
conference even more than you 
do since: 


1. He more than likely has the 
wrong connotation to the 
word, “teacher”, or 


. He fears you will put him “on 
the spot’, or 


. He knows the child’s prob- 
lem and doesn’t know what 
to do about it, or 


. He has a guilty feeling be- 
cause he hasn’t seen you 
earlier, or 


. He thinks the child is “a 
mess” and is more than half 
afraid he may be at fault in 
making him that way. 


B. You can set the atmosphere so 
that the parent can feel at ease 
with you by: 


1. Getting out from behind the 
desk and having the confer- 
ence in comfortable chairs 
“beside” not “across” from 
the parent. 


. Serving coffee to mellow the 
atmosphere. You know Ogden 
Nash’s couplet in “Ice Break- 
ers”? — 

“Candy is dandy, 

But liquor is quicker.” 

Well, we might say— 

“The complainer and bellower, 
The coffee makes mellower.” 


C. Don’t decide beforehand how the 
conference must go—human re- 
lations rarely follow set patterns. 
Take your cues from the parent 
as to what your next move in the 
conference shall be. 


1. Cues: 


a. What the parent keeps 
shying away from probably 
is the emotional danger 
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Parent teacher conferences . . 











spot which you had better 
avoid. 


. What the parent keeps re- 
turning to is the point 
which worries him. 


. By listening you may dis- 
cover the parent-child re- 
lationships and why the 
child is as he is, 


D. “Until we know the satisfactions 
a child is achieving and the pres- 


E. 


sures he is facing ... 


we do not 


get at underlying causes of his 
behavior.” 


E, 


Keep records on each child. 


The Ten Commandments of Par- 
ent-Teacher conferences: 


E. 


Bring the child’s problem out 
into the open but do not bur- 
den the parent with com- 
plaints about the child. 


. Do not make direct sugges- 


tions until they are coopera- 
tively inspired. 


. Listen more than you talk and 


always before you talk. En- 
courage the mother to tell 
about her feelings. Keep yours 
to yourself. 


. Don’t make comments, sur- 


prise, indignation, emotion or 
judgment—these may later be 
used against you. 


. Don’t resent criticism of the 


school, but do welcome it. Do 
not criticize the child to the 
parent. 


. Stress the “we” relationship; 


ask the parent for help. 


. Think along with the mother, 


not for her. 





8. 
9. At 


. can be one of the school’s best PR practices. 


Never argue with a parent. 


least one in a_parent- 
teacher conference must be 
objective. You are the logical 
one since you are not involved 
with the child emotionally. 


. Encourage the parent to come 


again and send her away con- 
vinced that there is hope for 
her child. 


F. Possible beginnings for confer- 
ences: 


zs, 


Show or tell the parent about 
something the child has done 
especially well. 


. The parent starts and the 


teacher takes her cue. 


3. Teacher tells the mother 


frankly that she is concerned 
for the child. 


. The teacher presents the prob- 


lem immediately: “John is 
having trouble getting along 
with the other children.” 


. The teacher assumes part of 


the responsibility for the 
child’s trouble. 


. The teacher attempts to find 


out what satisfactions the 


child has. 


. The teacher leaves the way 


open for the mother to talk 
talk about her interests. 


. The teacher encourages the 


mother to talk about her ob- 
servations of the child. 


. Get mother to give a picture 


of the child and her behavior 
in the home. 
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Some Do’s and Don’ts 
Of Your Foreign Travel 


IRENE M. HILDEBRAND, IONE KREAMER, RUTH M. FULLER 
Members of WEA International Relations Committee 


Wherever you travel this summer your WEA International 


Relations Committee offers you some hints which will 


make your trip more profitable and more pleasant. For 


a few weeks you will be an ambassador without pay. 


HE papers say that “coming 

up is the biggest American 
tourist invasion in history”; mil- 
lions of people will be going to 
Europe this summer, many of 
them for the first time. With the 
thought that you may be among 
them, your International Rela- 
tions Committee decided to com- 
pile a few suggestions born of 
experience for your guidance on 
the big adventure. 

We assume that you have been 
in frequent conference or corre- 
spondence with your travel agent 
and group leader; the itinerary 
and timing have been agreed upon 
and you are assembling passport, 
visas, wardrobe and luggage, get- 
ting shots and vaccination, and 
preparing to wind up your per- 
sonal business. 

You are thinking that this trip 
represents a big investment — 
about the equivalent of a new car; 
it will be years before it probably 
can be repeated; and though you 
will find yourself talking in terms 
of imminent return, you know dif- 
ferently. So you determine to 
realize the great personal possi- 
bilities this experience has for 
you, if it is done properly. 


Study a Guide Book 

Buy a guide book (Fieldings, 
T.W.A., Pan-American’s New 
Horizons) and read about each 
spot beforehand enough to know 
something about it; details can 
wait for later interesting study. 
Carry a currency coverter with 
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you; this is a small booklet, avail- 
able anywhere, which will save 
your having to memorize cur- 
rency rates and enable you to make 
correct payments instantly. Don’t 
display your money; learn the 
value of the money exchanges, for 
many people have no respect for 
your ignorance and will take ad- 
vantage of you. To avoid worry 
have enough money to get home 
securely. 

Travel light ; don’t worry about. 





wearing the same (wrinkle-proof) 
dress repeatedly; the other wise 
travellers will be doing the same, 
If you have a travelling iron with 
adjustment for European current, 
take it along. Take clothing that 
is comfortable and practical. as 
cleaning and laundry often create 
a problem. Take your own soap 
and flakes. Be discreet about \ our 
choice of dress; don’t wear slacks 
and shorts in travel; overdress- 
ing is equally bad. 

Think of your group as a unit 
and plan to get along well with 
everyone in it; tone down the 
prima-donna qualities in your per- 
sonality and make “no griping” 
a personal rule. Have some empa- 
thy for your hard-working leader 
and be a cooperative follower. 
Don’t keep foreign guides wait- 
ing, as they usually grant. suffi- 
cient time to view things. 


- - - read about each spot beforehand enough to know something about it 


May, 1955 
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Representing America 


Remember that you will give 
the impression of being a typical 
American; don’t speak or act in 
a way that would bring discredit 
to the United States. Let subjects 
of political intrigue be handled by 
our Intelligence Corps; don’t 
make political decisions, or sound 
like an authority. Make an at- 
temipt to communicate with as 
many people as possible regard- 
less of their position; don’t hold 
yourself aloof as an American, 
but maintain a humble pride, and 
dignity in your citizenship. Try 
to speak with the natives in their 
language—at least learn to greet 
and thank in each language—no 
matter how poorly you do it; 
don’t insist upon their speaking 
English (though you’ll find most 
of them do). Don’t try to fake a 
foreign accent. Be the well-be- 
haved American tourist thruout, 
an awed and interested learner. 

We hope yours is a well-planned 
leisurely trip on which you will 
perhaps see less, but enjoy more. 
See the commonly advertised tour- 
ist attractions, hurriedly or thor- 
oughly as you choose, but observe 
everything. Don’t be everlastingly 
taking notes to the detriment of 
appreciation and observation. 
Take little trips away from the 
accepted tour patterns if you can, 
but remember that the main at- 
tractions are going to be the 
pieces de resistance of future com- 
ment. Be informed before you 
leave as to the contributions each 
area has to offer to our world cul- 
ture. Don’t expect the same ad- 
herence to time schedules as you 
know in America. Don’t criticize 
them for lacking something which 
you consider important. Do get 
your travel information and ques- 
tins answered from authentic 
agencies that are located in large 
European cities, (for example, 
American Express). 

Don’t gripe about travel facili- 
ties, as they are much slower and 
less comfortable than we are ac- 
customed to, nor complain about 
toom accommodations, as_ they 
are not comparable to ours; 
feather beds are common! Don’t 
expect hot running water at your 
convenience; in short, don’t ex- 
pect the comforts of home. Do tip, 
as.it is a custom and is expected 
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Remember that you will give the impression of being a typical American. 


in foreign countries; often the 
people who will be serving you 
live on tips and no salary. 


Seek Advice 


Let your hosts guide you on 
food selection. Enjoy foods com- 
mon to that area. Ask waiters for 
suggestions, as they usually have 
a specialty that proves satisfying. 
Don’t be critical of their foods; 
you don’t need an American menu 
every day. Don’t expect to be 
served meals hurriedly, as eating 
is done leisurely; don’t expect 
drinking water with meals, or at 
your convenience, as it is in lim- 
ited supply in most areas. Taking 
instant coffee and tea may sim- 
plify things. 


You will want to bring back 
some souvenirs and gifts, but bear 
in mind your limited suitcase 
space and strength. Know what 
specialties each country has and 
get typical things for remem- 
brance. 

Remember to leave a copy of 
your itinerary with those special 
people you’d like to be hearing 
from, so that you'll get letters 
when the rest of your group do. 

Smile and accept things as they 
are and your trip will be a suc- 
cess. You have the wonderful 
opportunity of a rich experience 
and all the world can benefit from 
it, if you travel as individual 
ambassadors from the United 
States. Have a nice trip! 





WEA EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
Madison, March 19, 1955 
Summary 

Accepted the treasurer’s report 
and approved payment of bills. 

Agreed to send Wisconsin Com- 
mission members of TEPS and 
two representatives from each 
executive committee district to 
the National TEPS meeting in 
DeKalb, Ill., June 29-July 2. 

The Executive Committee mem- 
bers from the six executive dis- 
tricts will select the two repre- 
sentatives from their districts for 
the meeting in DeKalb. 

Increased the rent,item in 
WEA budget $240. 

Allowed up to $100 to the State 
FTA for their spring convention. 
Granted $90 expenses and round 
trip coach fare to the state FTA 
president for attending NEA con- 
vention in Chicago this summer. 


H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Summary 
Financial Statement 


March 1955 
Balance March 1 _$ 51,114.19 
12,192.14* 


63,306.33 
19,977.74** 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


43,328.59 
Other Accounts 
Bonds—par value 124,000.00 


Life Membership 
account 


Retirement Re- 
serve Account_ 


2,772.64 


5,506.10 


$132,278.74 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


* Sale of bonds $10,000,00. 
** Purchase of bonds $9,815.37. 




















CAREERS 
AHEAD! 


















































Students Seek Job or 


College Guidance 


As High School 


Graduations Near! 


IGH school graduates by the 

tens of thousands this spring 
again will face those difficult ques- 
tions that lead off with WHAT! 
What now ... college or a job? 
What college . . . what course? 
What job... what future? 

How well these questions will 
be answered often will depend 
upon the student’s own initiative 
at digging out answers from 
books and pamphlets, or from his 
teachers, guidance counselors, 
parents, and others whom he may 
know or meet. 

Nevertheless, the “world of 
work” is far from a complete 
mystery to most high school stu- 
dents. A study of tenth and 
twelfth grade Michigan students 
led the Social Research Service at 








HELP FOR YOU! 


One of the latest tools to help 
you broaden the vision of and 
give career guidance to your stu- 
dents is a new brochure, CA- 
REERS AHEAD. This brochure, 
developed by the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, outlines the more than 500 
different occupations to be found 
within the eight major fields of 
agriculture. 

The Land-Grant Agricultural 
Colleges in each state and terri- 
tory are circulating a total of 
nearly a quarter-million copies of 
the brochure. 

Production of the brochure was 
coordinated by the National Proj- 
ect in Agricultural Communica- 
tions, Wells Hall, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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Michigan State College to report 
thet... 

“Most of them have had expe- 
rience which has given them defi- 
nite notions of the occupational 
world they want and expect to 
enter. This study shows that the 
young people of today are more 
level-headed and practical than 
many adults believe. They do not 
expect ‘something for nothing.’ 
On the other hand, they expect 
that. rewards come from individ- 
ual effort and group loyalty.” 


Information Needed 


Few teachers will contest their 
responsibility to help guide stu- 
dents to the appropriate choice, 
whether it be job or college. If 
they are to render the best pos- 
sible guidance, teachers need in- 
formation about jobs, their diver- 
sity, number, and educational 
requirements. 

One of the big problems teach- 
ers face is to keep up-to-date with 
the expanding opportunities in 
established occupational areas and 
the possibilities presented by en- 
tirely new fields of work. New and 
“more exciting” fields always 





Agriculture is the nation’s basic industry employing 
nearly half of the working population. More than a 
quarter million scientists are directly serving agriculture. 











seem to draw a disproportionate 
number of aspirants. 


Supply and demand for specific 
types of graduates tend to fluctu- 
ate in cycles. Some jobs, with rec- 
ognized “prestige” values, usually 
attract more aspirants than the 
particular field can absorb. 
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Such problems were evident in that é 
the Michigan study and led to the & o¢ the 
comment, “There is a wide dis- 15,000 
crepancy between the vocational & yt) “ 
plans of many students and the & tyra} , 
actual opportunities in the labor & ppport, 
market.” two jo 

All elements of the American § the cu: 
economic system that depend upon @ sradua 
people with agricultural science @ 4nuall 
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conclusion that inadequate infor- & student, 
mation was being made available @ throw ] 
about the career opportunities i0 J portuniy 
agriculture. Perhaps even more Bers ang 
serious, too, was the observation § new ang 
that this lack of information ofte! Hand ma 
led to negative attitudes about B ture gy; 
studying agriculture or considet- requiren 
ing it as a career. Fach fie] 
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Serving in Agriculture 


Long ago, agriculture became 
something more than “just farm- 
ing,’ but not always so in the 
mind of the student. Today, agri- 
culture is the nation’s basic indus- 
try. Of 62 million employed Amer- 
icans, 25 million work somewhere 
in agriculture —10 million on 
farms, 6 million produce for and 
service farmers, and 9 million 
process and distribute farm prod- 
ucts. In addition, more than a 
quarter million scientists directly 
serve agriculture. 


These figures mean that about 


40 per cent of all jobs are in agri- 
culture. Within this broad field, 





What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edi- 
torial opinion on educational 
problems. 
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More Than Pays Way 


William G. Carr, executive sec- 
retary of the National Education 
Association, has suggested a 
means of appraisal which should 
help the public to view the edu- 
cational picture more in perspec- 
tive than is now often the case. 

Mr. Carr concedes that the kind 
of schools that America wants 
and needs cost money—probably 
a good deal of money. 


He notes, however, that “it is 
a poor system of educational ap- 
praisal which talks about school 
costs but says no word about the 
economic results of general edu- 
cation.” 

A good school system, he con- 


for understanding and interpre- 
tation. Apparently more extensive 
subject matter, the availability 
of more courses at the high school 
level and more majors in those 
fields in college are needed. 

But the teaching of foreign 
languages has been disgracefully 
neglected in American public 
schools. Americans have always 
considered this country and its 
language the ultimate and it was 
up to foreigners to learn English 
if they wished to have words with 
us. This attitude has handicapped 
our tourists in other countries; 
it has put two strikes on mem- 
bers of our armed forces who are 
stationed overseas; it makes for 
harder work for Americans who 
go into diplomatic service. As Dr. 
Conant implied, it is very diffi- 
cult for us to convey our demo- 
cratic ideals when we don’t speak 
the language. 


ate ee oe tends, pays for itself and much Foreign students who come to 

more besides. this country report that they be- 
cific * “The cost of the schools must in studying other languages in 
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more than 500 different and dis- 
tinct occupations distributed 
among eight major fields. In 
terms of occupational opportuni- 
ties, these eight fields indicate 
that they could employ for each 
of the next 5 to 10 years, about 
5,000 young men and women 
with college educations in agricul- 
tural science. In terms of actual 
opportunities, this means about 
two jobs for every graduate at 
the current rate of about 8,500 
graduates in agricultural science 


nomic productivity, against their 
great contributions (in the face 
of adverse conditions) to health, 
safety, prosperity, and happi- 
ness.” 

A lot of us, we fear, are taken 
up entirely too much with the 
cost factor and disregard all else. 
—Wausau Record-Herald, Janu- 
ary 13, 1955. 


* * * 


Foreign Languages 



















believe that the ability of young 
children to memorize is greater 
than at high school age. Private 
schools long ago started teaching 
a foreign language as early as 
kindergarten. Experiments in 
public schools in Madison and 
Neenah have shown the success 
of oral learning of another lan- 
guage at the fourth and fifth 
grade level_—Green Bay Press- 
Gazette, March 15, 1955. 


* ke * 


in Grade Schools 


Dr. James Conant, speaking at 
Michigan State University, 
brought out the increased need 
in education for history, foreign 
languages, and political studies. 
America’s increased role in for- 
eign affairs and the need to make 
very clear to others the values 
for which we stand emphasize 
these needs, Dr. Conant explained. 

History and political science 
are introduced into school curric- 
ulums about as early as possible 


A 12-Month School Year? 


During the past several years 
there has been extensive discus- 
sion of the shortage of classrooms 
for grade and high school stu- 
dents. Educators claim 370,000 
additional classrooms are needed 
thruout the nation. One author- 
ity estimates 20 per cent of all 
pupils are now attending school 
in “firetraps,” while 10 per cent 
of all elementary pupils are in 
buildings more than 50-years old. 

(Turn to Page 23) 
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Light on Opportunity 


These are facts never before 
made known to either teachers or 
students in the high schools. They 
throw light on a new area of op- 
bortunity. They challenge teach- 
‘ts and employers alike to seek 
hew and better ways of assessing 
aid making known both the fu- 
lure quantitative and qualitative 
requirements for graduates in 
Feach field of employment. 
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Experience shows that if we 
want pupils to learn foreign languages 
thoroughly we should start to teach 


Languages in the Grades 


N February, 1954, the German 

Department of the University 
of Wisconsin, in line with recent 
developments in the teaching of 
foreign languages in the elemen- 
tary school, offered German 
classes for fourth and fifth-grade 
children. Because only four teach- 
ers were available for the pro- 
gram, we had to limit the enroll- 
ment to 50. Twenty-two of the 
children were in the fourth grade 
and 28 in the fifth. The classes 
were held in University class- 
rooms on Saturday mornings from 
ten to eleven for 12 weeks. 

We began the program with 
four major objectives: 1) to give 
the children of the community an 
opportunity to learn another lan- 
guage under as favorable condi- 
tions as possible; 2) to find out 
how well children at this age can 
learn a foreign language and re- 
tain what they have learned; 3) 
to find out at what level it is most 
effective to start the language; 
and 4) to prepare lesson plans for 
other teachers on the basis of our 
experiences. 


Teaching Material 

The fourth-grade group formed 
one class, while the fifth-grade 
group was divided into two classes 
of 14 children each. Two teachers 
worked together in the fourth- 
grade class, and each fifth-grade 
class had one teacher. Our reason 
for doing this was that we thought 
it would be worth while to find 
out whether better results could 
be achieved with two teachers in 
a class. Our tentative conclusion 
is that this is not an essential 
problem. 

Our teaching materials are two- 
fold: 1) a basic core of material 
geared to the interests of children 
of a specific age—the presenta- 
tion is done in conversational 
units adapted to the level of chil- 
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dren and deal with such matters 
as counting, telling time, naming 
and describing classroom objects, 
parts of the body, and articles of 
clothing; and 2) songs, dances, 
and games are frequently intro- 





German class does one of the songs 
and dances from Hansel und Gretel. 


duced to acquaint the children 
with these activities of German 
children. This also has the value 
of introducing group activity and 
keeping interest high. 

By no means did we allow the 
children to determine what should 
be taught. However, we were 
always sympathetic to momen- 
tary likes and dislikes. 

In line with what Professor 
Andersson of Yale, Professor de 
Sauzé of Cleveland, and other 
educators maintain, we presented 
the material using the aural-oral 
method without discussing formal 
grammar. 








Children Enthusiastic 


Many things indicated that the 
children were most enthusiastic 
about the class: attendance was 
regular; before, after, and, at 
times, even during class children 
found it necessary to make com. 
ments which indicated to what a 
great extent they were noticing 
things German in the world 
around them; above all, they par. 
ticipated readily in every phase 
of the program. 

Parents and friends were ip- 
vited to the last class meeting, at 
which all classes combined to 
demonstrate what they had 
learned. Many parents were sur- 
prised to see with what alacrity 
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and competence the children used & pen 
German. They were convinced pice 
that their children showed enough yes 
progress to warrant continuation & Pi 
of the class. Be 
In the summer of 1954, Ger- F ‘oll 
man, as well as French and Span- § lis 
ish, was introduced into the Labo. oi? 
ratory School conducted by the & chen 
School of Education of the Uni- F 4, , 
versity of Wisconsin. These lan- pe 
guages were offered in the Labo- & auf 
ratory School so that the partici- F eit 
pants in the several workshops in & oun 
the teaching of languages in the & boys 
elementary school would have op- F Pa 
portunity to observe classes and F hows 
to do actual teaching. I aloo 
German was taught in the first F in te 
and fourth grades. The class wal 
period was 15 minutes a day inf his . 
the first grade and 20 minutes a girls 
day in the fourth. The material hurry 
used was essentially the same as & fourt 
that offered in the spring classes. Fj; ie 
The fourth-grade summer class lish : 
had a total of exactly ten hours & Res 
of instruction, while the spring & ing ir 
classes had 12 hours. One might F gicat, 
think that the rate of progress F periog 
in all classes would be approx F tive 4 
mately the same. However, the F woop. 
summer class progressed much use of 
more rapidly than the _ spring neous 
classes because, we believe, of the althou 
frequency of instructional periods F jaye 
The children in the summer class & int 
acquired a far greater vocabulary Fi, D 
and were more proficient in usilg & Yilities 
that vocabulary. I ents : 
Youngsters Use Language = 
The summer Laboratory School fo, th . 
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sand FF boys were to sit down, two girls 


' also sat down. A boy in the row 
_ in front of them turned around 
_ and, with the utmost disdain in 
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grade. In the fourth grade it was 


| our experience that children were 


sometimes inclined to ask: “What 


| does that mean in English?” Our 


first graders, on the other hand, 


- reacted quite differently, as the 
following incident, which took 


place at the end of the second 


| week of instruction, will demon- 
' strate. The teacher had taught 
' the children the words for “boys” 
and “girls” and the words steht 
_ auf, “stand up”, and setzt euch, 
| “sit down.” She had the boys 
' stand up, the girls stand up, the 
' boys sit down and the girls sit 


down. At the point where only the 


his voice, said, “steht auf!’’ to the 
girls, who hopped up again in a 


| hurry. Our experience is that the 


fourth grader (in a similar situ- 


_ ation) would have used the Eng- 


_ lish phrase, “stand up.” 
hours & . pi Megane’ 


Results of six weeks of teach- 


ing in the Laboratory School in- 
' dicate two things: 1) a short 
» period each day is far more effec- 
| tive than a longer period once a 
_week; and 2) the first graders’ 


use of German was more sponta- 
neous than the fourth graders’, 


_ although the first graders did not 


have as large a vocabulary. 
In November, 1954, the Exten- 


| Sion Division of the University, 
: tesponding to the requests of par- 
_ ents, offered an 18-week course in 
beginning German for fourth 
graders, and a continuing class 
_ for those who had been either in 
| one of the spring classes or in the 


fourth-grade summer class. We 





Mrs. Helga Slessarev, a teacher of German, drills in new sentence patterns. 
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are teaching the beginning class 
basically the same material which 
we taught the spring and summer 
classes and in much the same way. 


Retain Vocabulary 


Most of those who signed up 
for the continuing class had been 
in one of the spring classes, and 
had had no formal German in- 
struction since last May. We were 
astonished during the first class 
period at the extent to which the 
children had retained the mate- 
rial they had learned in the 
spring. With this group it is our 
intention to continue using the 
aural-oral method for the first 
eight weeks of the course, adding 
new materials which will keep 
pace with the children’s expand- 
ing interests. We believe that this 
will be an adequate foundation on 
which to base a reading program, 
especially since we plan to read 
only material with which the chil- 
dren have already become thor- 
oughly acquainted thru oral work. 
In keeping with modern practice, 
only Roman type will be used 
when the reading of German is 
begun. 

On the basis of our experiences 
we conclude that: 1) there is a 
proper age at which to begin in- 
struction in a foreign language— 
that age extends from six to ten, 
and the closer to six the better; 
2) there is a proper material to 
be taught at this level—material 
that has immediate, down-to- 
earth reality for children of the 
particular age concerned; and 3) 
there is a proper method by which 
the material is presented—an 
aural-oral method, geared in diffi- 


culty to the age of the children, 
with reading introduced later. 
Constant repetition and use is the 
essence of the aural-oral method, 
and the way to get these is by 
introducing the study of the for- 
eign language into the regular 
grade-school curriculum. 


WHAT THE PRESS THINKS... 
(Continued from Page 21) 

There was a lag in new school 
construction during World War 
II. After World War II there was 
a great increase in the national 
birth rate. 

The general reaction in the face 
of this obvious need is what might 
have been expected after 20 years 
of government paternalism. Edu- 
cators and taxpayers alike look 
toward Washington and holler 
for help. The present Congress 
will be under terrific pressure to 
provide millions or billions for 
new school construction. 

It may be that federal aid to 
education is the only way out of 
our present difficulty. But we 
have little patience with those 
who preclude any other possibil- 
ity and who turn up their noses 
at suggestions such as one that 
was voiced the other day by an 
Iowa newspaper editor. 

Why, he demanded, do we not 
give serious consideration to the 
12-month’s use of school build- 
ings? 

It’s a cinch this suggestion will 
not be welcomed by youngsters 
nor by some teachers who like 
their summer vacations. 

But it seems rather ridiculous 
for us to scream about the lack of 
educational facilities without 
using the facilities we do have to 
the utmost of their capacity. 

It may be that a continuous 
fare of school isn’t in the best in- 
terests of the pupils. But wouldn’t 
it be possible to stagger the school 
year and equalize the teaching 
load, even though this might re- 
sult in some students going to 
school while others are on vaca- 
tion? 

The only point we are trying to 
make, really, is that while we 
might have to come to a huge fed- 
eral aid program in the end, it is 
not the only solution—Madison, 
Wis. State Journal—January 20, 
1955. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 


Mitby Chosen at Green Bay 


Norman Mitby, who has been direc- 
tor of the Oshkosh School of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education since last 
September, was recently elected to a 
similar post at Green Bay. He succeeds 
H. O. Eiken who died last November 
after serving 25 years as director. 
Mitby, who previously held vocational 
education posts at Antigo and La 
Crosse, will start July 1. 


Reading Workshop Sponsored 


Sixty junior and senior high school 
teachers and administrators attended a 
Workshop on Improving Reading at the 
Secondary Level at Elkhorn High 
School recently. The Walworth County 
Administrators Association sponsored 
the Workshop which they hope will 
grow into a continuous program of 
action in reading improvement in Wal- 
worth County. Guest speaker for the 
morning and afternoon sessions was 
Mrs. Elizabeth Simpson, director of 
reading research, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, who discussed the 
program in action in the Midwest and 
how a local program could be initiated. 
Her first talk was on the topic, “Why 
High School Students Should Read Bet- 
ter,” and the second on “How Can Sub- 
ject Area Teachers Teach Reading ?” 
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The new Soliform table joins the Staput- 
Movable desk in the General line. It’s 
functional, beautiful, and sturdy. The Soli- 
form and the Academy chair control posture 
scientifically. Moves easily and quietly, 
stands firmly on Neoprene shoes. Model 78 
is the Soliform table with lift-lid book box. 
Model 76 is without book box. (Open front 
book box available for Model 76.) Natural 
wood, plastic or Fibreglass tops available. 
CHECK THESE FEATURES: 

@ Palette-shaped top aids writing 

@ Moves easily but stands firmly 

@ Maximum work area, minimum space 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
Featuring the designs of 
William James Bargen 
general T School Equipment Co. 
869 Hersey St. St. Paul 14, Minn. 
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Mrs. Simpson pointed out that 90 per 
cent of all learning takes place by read- 
ing. However “not all pupils have equal 
ability to read, but 98 per cent of our 
high school pupils are not reading at 
their top capacity. What a waste of 
valuable resource.” 

She stressed the importance of train- 
ing pupils how to use a textbook, how 
to study an assignment, how to prepare 
for an examination, how to use study 
aids and references, and how to outline 
and to take notes. 

Wallace Westlund, Walworth, is pres- 
ident of the association. Several educa- 
tional leaders from outside the county 
attended the Workshop. 


Career Day is Real in Racine 


Richard Nelson, ninth grade civics 
teacher at Washington Park High 
School, Racine, decided to give the ca- 
reer project a realistic twist. Recogniz- 
ing that there is no better way to learn 
about a profession, trade or occupation 
than by doing it, Nelson secured the 
cooperation of John Prasch, Washing- 
ton Park High School principal, and 
Oliver Olson, principal of Howell Ele- 
mentary School, to use the elementary 
classes in the school as a laboratory 
for those students who thought they 
might like to go into teaching. As a 
result 14 girls of the class, who named 
teaching as their first choice of a ca- 
reer, were assigned to different grades 
each day for a week. After they had 
an opportunity to make a choice of 
the grade level in which they thought 
they would like to teach, they then 
returned daily to assist in the class- 
room work. Despite the lack of formal 
training and experience, the student 
assistants worked out satisfactorily. 
Not only did they obtain real experi- 
ence in the technique of teaching, but 
they also were an aid to the teacher. 
The project provided for a _ realistic 
career experience and also introduced 
high school students to the nature of 
and possibilities in the educational 
profession. 


Janesville Has E-B Day 


Administrators and teachers of the 
Janesville Public Schools reversed the 
process this year and invited business, 
labor, and agricultural representatives 
to visit the schools, Apr. 14. Nearly 100 
adults saw how teachers try to do their 
job of teaching youngsters. After the 
group gathered at the high school audi- 
torium in the morning for the welcom- 
ing talks and announcements they were 
divided into groups and were taken to 
the schools of their choice for the morn- 
ing visit. 

During the talks at the opening ses- 
sion, Supt. V. E. Klontz pointed out 
that in past years teachers had visited 
business places to learn the problems 
of business and the progress made in 
recent years and that now “you will 
learn in your visits that education has 


its problems, too; and you will see how 
we are working to solve those problems, 
We have made progress in teaching, 
too.” 


Red Cross Conference Planned 


Wisconsin State College, Stevens 
Point, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, is sponsoring 
a Junior Red Cross Leadership Confer- 
ence next fall. The conference will be 
held at the Dell View Hotel, Lake Del- 
ton, Oct. 7-8, and is for adult le:ders- 
teachers-sponsors, school superi!:tend- 
ents and principals, JRC chairmen and 
committee members. A broad purpose 
of the meeting is to provide opyortu- 
nity to come to a better understanding 
of the points at which and the means 
by which Junior Red Cross provrams 
serve to enrich the school curriculum 
and assist the school in general to the 
achievement of its objectives. The con- 
ference is statewide. 


Oconto Has Own Special Week 


The Oconto Public Schools staged 
their own special Oconto Education 
Week, Apr. 18-25. Students in both 
grade and high school classes planned 
exhibits and prepared materials for 
more than 30 window displays in stores 
thruout the city. The exhibits served 
to remind Oconto people of the impor- 
tant phase their schools play in the 
complex life of the community. A novel 
feature of the project was a window 
display where the high school commer- 
cial department had two stenographers 
on duty each day to take dictation, 
write letters, and do other typing for 
anyone, free of charge. 

The theme for Oconto Education 
Week was derived from the four pur- 
poses of education listed by a commit- 
tee of Wisconsin educators as the goals 
of Wisconsin schools: Economic effi- 
ciency, civic responsibility, human rela- 
tionships, and self-realization. Each one 
of the window displays attempted to 
show how one or more of these objec- 
tives was being reached thru the work 
of Oconto’s schools. 


Berlin Promotes Reading Clinic 


The Berlin Teachers’ Association was 
host recently to nearly 100 teachers 
from Winneconne, Ripon, Wautoma, 
Green Lake, Omro, and Berlin’s paro- 
chial schools at an Inservice Study 
Program. 

The meeting was devoted to a study 


of reading problems and what can be 


done about them by teachers from kin- 
dergarten thru high school. The prob- 
lems were: “How to Take Care of Indi- 
vidual Differences,” “How to Develop 4 
Vocabulary Fitted to the Needs of the 
Individual,” “How to Carry on an Effec- 
tive Reading Program to Enable the 
Student to Organize and Evaluate his 
Material,” and “How to Develop Read- 
ing Skills such as Speed, Fluency, and 
Enunciation.” 
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Consultants were: Leona Fisher, ele- 
mentary state supervisor; Russell 
Mosely and Chester Spangler of the 
state secondary education supervisor’s 
office; Earl Hutchinson, principal of ‘the 
teacher training school at Oshkosh; 
Virgil Herrick, director of elementary 
education, University of Wisconsin; 
Theodore Harris, in charge of the read- 
ing clinic at the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Dale Nelson, curriculum coordina- 
tor, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; and Anna Vold, library supervisor 
from the State Department. 

Serving as general chairman at the 
Inservice Study Program was Freder- 
ick Warnecke, high school social science 
teacher. 


Teachers Offer Scholarship 


The Fort Atkinson Teachers Associ- 
ation realizing the serious teacher 
shortage facing the nation is doing its 
part to encourage young people to con- 
sider teaching as a profession. In an- 
nouncing the $100 scholarship the asso- 
ciation declared that “unless many 
young Americans can be encouraged 
to enter teaching as a profession some 
Americans of the future are going to 
find themselves deprived of a right 
which has been invaluable to us as a 
people—education.” 

The scholarship award is to be made 
to any boy or girl of the graduating 
class of Fort Atkinson High School who 
is in need of financial assistance, who 
shows promise of succeeding in higher 
education, and who intends to enter 
teaching. To raise the funds for the 
scholarship the association sponsored a 
basketball game between the Fort At- 
kinson Black Hawks and Rockford’s 
White Eagles. 


Green Bay Revises Schedule 


The Green Bay Board of Education 
has revised the salary schedule for the 
teachers of the city. Increases range 
from $250 to $450 per teacher, with all 
teachers being placed at their proper 
position on the revised schedule. Board 
members, Supt. Fred H. Wandrey, and 
a committee of teachers from the Green 
Bay Education Association worked co- 
operatively to plan the schedule. 


Iowa Co. Has All-Day Session 


The 15th annual meeting of the Iowa 
County Education Association was held 
on Mar. 28 at the Dodgeville High 
School. Speakers for the session were 
LeRoy Peterson, professor of education, 
University of Wisconsin; Mary Tuohy 
Ryan, supervisor of school services, 
State Historical Society; C. W. Spang- 
ler, secondary supervisor, and Hardean 
Peterson, elementary supervisor, both 
_ the Department of Public Instruc- 
ion. 

Sectional discussion groups with 
Floyd Smith, Barneveld, general chair- 
man, considered various phases of in- 
Service training as a part of the after- 
hoon program. Chairmen of the various 
sroups were Harold Pauls, Rudy Chris- 
ten, Nelle Jewell, Gertrude Johnson, 
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Tripp Hall—a residence for women on the lake shore 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 
Invites you to... 


Live on Campus 


Supplement your 1955 SUMMER SESSION at the University of Wisconsin with the best 
in living conditions offered by the University's Division of Residence Halls at minimum rates. 


%* IDEAL ON-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 
%* FAVORABLE STUDY CONDITIONS 


%* ATTRACTIVE MENUS 


%k UNEXCELLED RECREATION FACILITIES 


RATES (including board and room): 


WOMEN 
TRIPP HALL 
ELIZABETH WATERS HALL 


MEN 
ADAMS HALL 
KRONSHAGE HOUSES 


MARRIED COUPLES 
SLICHTER HALL (per couple) 


Single Double 
$125-$140 
155 


$150 $125-$140 
140 


$260 


Write for our illustrated 1955 summer session bulletin. Address: Division of Residence Halls, 
The University of Wisconsin, Slichter Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Elizabeth Waters Terrace overlooking Lake Mendota 








George Shields, Ruth White, Geneva 
Kramer, Ruth Hood, Robert McReyn- 
olds, Richard Gimmestad, Vernon Han- 
son, and Floyd Smith. 


Officers of the association elected for 
the coming year are Grace Fecht, High- 
land, president; Rudy Christen, Mineral 
Point, vice president; Eva Richardson, 
Lower Wyoming School, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Lillian M. Ellis, county super- 
intendent of schools, and M., A. Fischer, 
Dodgeville, executive Board members. 


Jennie Dunbar, Avoca, was honored 
this year for outstanding service in the 
rural schools of Iowa County. 


Slade Reports Life Members 


S. R. Slade of Wausau, NEA director 
for Wisconsin, writes the Journal that 
four Wisconsin educators have been 
added to the roll of NEA Life Mem- 
bers. They are: 

May M. Roach, Stevens Point 

Angus B. Rothwell, Manitowoc 

Harold S. Vincent, Milwaukee 

Gilbert W. Bannerman, Wausau 


Under present plans all receipts from 
life memberships go toward the NEA 
Building Fund. The building will be 
completed by the time of the 1957 NEA 
Centennial observance in Philadelphia. 








HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


| 

| Whenever people go to a con- 
| vention many are confronted with 
| the problem of getting suitable 
lodging in a hotel. This conven- 
tion problem has been given seri- 
ous consideration by the WEA 
Welfare Committee. The associa- 
tion or its officers cannot get 
rooms at hotels for peopie thru 
a “pull.” 

It should be understood that 
some hotels have a definite pol- 
icy that applies to all conventions. 
This policy requires a person to 
reserve a room for a definite num- 
ber of days and, if you check out 
before the time stated on your 
reservation, payment is required 
for the days you did not remain. 
Generally, hotels which do not 
have facilities for large banquets 
use this rule since it is necessary 
for them to keep their lodging 
rooms occupied in order to oper- 
ate their business at a profit. 

The WEA Welfare Committee 
urges all WEA members to re- 
serve rooms early. Do not hold 
reservations at several hotels. If 
you are not able to attend the 
convention, notify the hotel you 
are not going to use your reser- 
vation. Take your reservation with 
you when going to a convention. 
Know definitely before you regis- 
ter how many days you are re- 
quired to stay. If these few things 
are observed your room problem 
at convention time can be elimi- 
nated. 

















Whitewater to Feature Guidance 


Whitewater State College will hold 
its second annual one-day guidance con- 
ference for teachers, guidance workers, 
and school administrators in the White- 
water area next October, the exact date 
to be announced later. The conference 
is being sponsored by the college in 
cooperation with the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation. 

The theme of the conference will be 
“Improving Guidance Attitudes and 
Techniques at All Levels of Responsi- 
bility.” Emphasis will be placed on how 
teachers, guidance workers, and school 
administrative personnel can better as- 
sist and cooperate with each other for 
the improvement of the guidance pro- 
gram of the school, 


Are You Sure? 


Ray Lillywhite, executive secretary 
of the State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem, tells us that teachers upon becom- 
ing members of the retirement system 
name a beneficiary but sometimes 
changing conditions require a change 
in beneficiary later. In all cases State 
Teacher Retirement System officials 
must be guided by the written record 
on file. Often disappointments occur if 
the teacher fails to keep the records 
up-to-date. Are you sure you have on 
file the name of your beneficiary? 


Robinson Retires 


E. N. Robinson of Madison, a book- 
man known to many Wisconsin edu- 
cators, will retire June 1. For 36 years 
he has represented Ginn and Company 
and in doing so traveled a million and 
a half miles in the state. He began his 
career in education by teaching in a 
rural school in Richland County and 
later became principal at Kendall and 
Wonewoc. He was superintendent at 
Augusta in 1919 when he joined the 
sales staff of Ginn and Company. Dur- 
ing these years he has addressed hun- 
dreds of teachers’ meetings and college 
classes. On Aug. 3, he and his wife will 
leave New York by boat for a several 
weeks tour of England, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Holland, and France. We have 
a chance to use our two French words, 
bon voyage. 


McPhee Named Liaison Officer 


Roderick F. McPhee, assisant director 
of the Bureau of Information and Pro- 
gram Services of the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed midwestern field repre- 
sentative for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education by Clint Pace, Con- 
ference director. 

McPhee, serving a nine State area 
as liaison with the White House Con- 
ference, will assist the midwestern 
States, when requested, in planning and 
holding their conferences now being 
scheduled as part of the White House 
Conference set for Nov. 28—Dec. 1 at 
Washington. He will serve North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Missouri. 


Language Workshops Planned 


The University of Wisconsin is plan- 
ning for the second time, a Workshop 
for teaching French, German, and 
Spanish in elementary schools to be 
held during the first three weeks of 
summer school, June 27-July 15. The 
program is planned to meet the needs 
of both types of students—elementary 
teachers who wish to increase their 
knowledge of the foreign language and 
to acquire suitable techniques for teach- 
ing it, and foreign language teaciirs 
who wish to learn about methods of 
teaching children in elementary grades, 
Several new and practical features will 
be offered teachers who seek to become 
more proficient in the teaching of 
languages. 


Scots Guards Band to Appear 


Queen Elizabeth’s Scots Guards Band 
of 180 members with its 40 Massed 
Pipers and Highland Dancers will ap- 
pear at the Milwaukee Arena on the 
eve of the WEA convention, Wednes- 
day, Nov. 2, at 8:30 P.M. Undertaken 
in the interests of Anglo-American 
friendship the British musicians 10- 
week U. S.-Canadian tour will opei in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 9. 

A special sale to teachers precedes 
the regular public ticket sale, To secure 
reservations teachers should clip the 
coupon on page 1 of this Journal and 
mail by May 31. This event coming on 
the eve of the convention will be an 
added attraction for the annual meeting. 


Colorado Has Workshop 


A workshop for teachers and prin- 
cipals who wish to work on problems 
of curriculum, instructional procedures, 
courses of study, resource units, evalu- 
ation, and counseling will be held dur- 
ing the first term of the University of 
Colorado summer session, Boulder, 
Colo., June 14—July 20. 

Directors of the workshop will be 
Guy Fox, director of student personnel, 
Denver Public Schools, and Helen All- 
phin, director of intermediate educa- 
tion in the Denver Public Schools. 


Chance for Study Abroad 


Many releases have come to the 
WEA office from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th St, 
New York City, announcing opportu- 
nities for foreign study thru fellow- 
ships in the universities of Europe, 
Asia (not behind the Iron Curtain), and 
Latin America. Not only have the an- 
nouncements contained information 
about the fellowships but they also 
give the closing dates for application. 

General eligibility requirements for 
the fellowships and scholarships, de 
signed mainly for graduate students, 
are: U. S. citizenship; proof of good 
academic record and capacity for inde- 
pendent study; good character, person- 
ality, and adaptability; and good health. 
Ability to read, write, and speak the 
language of the country of study is 2 
requirement for most competitions. 
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The Institute of International Educa- 
tion administers exchange programs 
for public and private agencies in the 
U. S. and abroad. Each year approxi- 
mately 4,000 persons from 80 countries 
study or train in a country other than 
their own under its auspices. 


Wisconsin Teachers Eligible 


Secondary school teachers of Wis- 
consin along with those of Michigan, 
Ohio, Virginia, and North Carolina are 
eligible for the John Hay Fellowship 
to be awarded by the John Hay Whit- 
ney Foundation. These fellowships will 
be awarded to outstanding senior high 
school teachers from these five states 
for study in the broad area of the 
humanities. The men and women se- 
lected for awards will be in residence 
t either Yale or Columbia and will 
pariicipate in special programs devel- 
oped in cooperation with the faculties 
of those institutions. The full resources 
of Yale and Columbia will be avail- 
able to the John Hay Fellows, but it 
is not the intention of the program that 
the work be taken for credit toward 
academic degrees. 

Fellowship awards provided by the 
John Hay Whitney Foundation will in- 
clude stipends equal to the salaries 
expected from the employing school 
system during the fellowship year, and 
in no case less than $3,000, as: well as 
grants for tuition and transportation. 

Inquiries from teachers and admin- 
istrators should be directed to the Divi- 
sion of the Humanities, John Hay 
Whitney Foundation, 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, New York. The 
deadline for receipt of completed nomi- 
nations is May 31, 1955. 


Necrology 


Schuyler C. Horton, 91, of Milwau- 
kee, died at the Madison General Hos- 
pital, Apr. 9. The veteran elementary 
school principal retired in 1938 after 
52 years of teaching, 42 of which were 
in Milwaukee. He began his teaching 
ina rural school of Wood County and 
later became principal at Pittsville for 
two years before going to Milwaukee. 
He served as teacher and principal at 
several schools in Milwaukee. 

* * * 


R. V. Naset, 62, Portage High School 
teacher since 1919, died suddenly at a 
Portage hospital, Mar. 28. He had been 
a teacher in the woodworking depart- 
ment since 1919 and prior to that had 
taught at Mayville and Prairie du 
Chien. He was an active member of 
tivie organizations. 

ke x 

Irma Rasche, 63, a retired teacher 
of the Milwaukee Public Schools, passed 
away suddenly, Apr. 16. A native of 
Milwaukee and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, she retired in 
1950 after 26 years teaching in Milwau- 
kee. She also taught in Rochester, 
Minn., before joining the staff of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools. 
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YOURS ... for the asking 


Factual, informative booklets for 
classroom or personal use are available 
from the Journal’s advertisers. Vaca- 
tion attractions for this summer are 
also listed. Always use the advertiser’s 
own coupons for quick response. The 


| coupon below will help you secure mate- 


rial from the firms whose facilities you 
wish to consider. Happy vacation. We'll 
be with you again in September with 
new and exciting material from your 
good friends—our advertisers. 


134. Vacation Planning Map. Colorful 
illustrated map of the United States. 
Suitable for framing. Includes informa- 
tion on dozens of Greyhound expense- 
paid tours. Helps you plan your vaca- 
tion any place in America. (Greyhound 


| Lines) 


| 135. Ride the High Iron!—a cartoon 
| narrative on passenger train facilities 


and services. One examination copy per 
teacher, with Lesson Guide. Classroom 
quantities on subsequent request. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 


137. 5000 Years of History is a book- 
let of 38 new historical maps of coun- 
tries of the world, in color. Excerpted 
from the new edition of the American 
Peoples Encyclopedia. Limit one per 
educator. 


3. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make use- 
ful gifts, party games, invitations, and 
many other articles—all of which the 
busy teacher can use or adapt for her 
own classes, For teachers only. (Bin- 
ney & Smith Co.) 


58. Europe in 1955 consists of colorful 
folders on 47-to-49 day, 8-country itin- 
erary and costs of tours offered by 
Olson Travel Organization and Olson’s 
Campus Tours, from April thru Sep- 
tember. Tour cost, $1,370 and up. 


63. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders con- 
tain itineraries of Hawaiian vacation 
planning. For educators only. (United 
Air Lines) 


64, Aviation Teaching Aids Folder out- 
lines classroom materials available 
without charge. (United Air Lines) 


65. California Air Vacation Folders de- 
tail low costs tours available. (United 
Air Lines) 


79. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and in- 
side illustrations by well-known French 
artists as well as beautiful photographs 
contains much helpful information on 
what to see and look for in various 
regions of France. (French National 
Railroads) 


106. Europe 1955. A compact brochure 
outlining the itinerary of a tour to 
Europe, especially planned for young 
people between the ages of 21 and 29, 
(Don Robertson Tours, Inc.) 


122. Sample Page from the “Advance- 
ment and Placement Journal”, ists 
complete information about aciual 
teaching positions and summers obs 
in Calif., Montana, Japan, Maine, 
France, etc. No registration or agency 
fees. No obligation. Properly qual fied 
teachers can obtain these open positions 
by merely writing the school officials 
who have submitted them. (Crusade) 


123. Across Lake Michigan by S. S. Mil- 
waukee Clipper. An illustrated foider 
telling how you can take your auto 
across Lake Michigan between Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and Muskegon, Mich., to en- 
joy a six-hour cruise and eliminate 240 
miles of congested driving. (Wisconsin 
& Michigan S. S. Co.) 


124. Michigan Vacation Attractions in- 
cluding swimming and sunny beaches, 
fishing, riding, and hiking, points of 
historic interest, as well as gay night 
life, are described in colorful booklet. 
(Michigan Tourist Council) 


125. Leaflet showing in full color one 
of Wisconsin’s newest attractions for 
personal or school trips. (Cave of the 
Mounds) 


127. The History and Manufacture of 
the Lead Pencil. Well illustrated, 12 
page booklet, showing the source of 
material that goes into pencils, how it 
is manufactured and packaged. (Rich- 
ard Best Pencil Co.) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in school 
year of 1954-1955 | 
only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity | 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each | 


number circled. 


13d. 135) 287.. 8. 58. 
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Wisconsin Education Assn. 


MAY 


1955 


Organized 1853 





een Elected 
President of State 
Parent-Teacher Assn. 


Resolutions Direct Course 
Of Action for Officers 


Mrs. Robert L. Schumpert, 
Madison, was elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teach- 
ers 1t the annual state con- 
vention of the organization 
at Wausau, Apr. 19-21. She 
succeeds Mrs. George F. 
Steinmetz of Wauwatosa. 
Mrs. Raymond Pfeiffer, Mil- 
waukee, was chosen secre- 
tary, and Mrs. James Lohr, 
Sheboygan, and Mrs. Henry 
Gould of Janesville, were 
elected vice presidents. Other 
officers hold over. 

Life memberships in the 
state congress for years of 
outstanding service in PTA 
work were awarded to Mrs. 
George V. Wheeler, White- 
fsh Bay; Mrs. Elton Davis, 
Adams; Roger E. Guiles, 
Platteville; and Mrs. Myron 
Pugh, Madison, office secre- 
tary of the congress. 





Mrs. Robert L. Schumpert 


Resolutions adopted by the 
convention determine the pol- 
icies of the organization to 
be followed by the officers: 

1. Believing that the home 
and family is the basic com- 
ponent in the development of 
wholesome personalities, the 
Congress proposes to help 
families in their development 
thru the local and statewide 
programs which will further 
moral and spiritual values, 
increase the unity of the 
home, and develop responsi- 

(Turn to Page 32) 





varied 


schools. 





———— 


Meet Your PR Chairman 


Robert H. Munger of Waukesha is chairman of the 
WEA Public Relations Committee by appointment of 
Pres. Rothwell. This committee of ten members meets 

several times during the year to 
consider PR programs which can 
be promoted on the state level 
and others which necessarily have 
to be recommended to local asso- 
ciations. During the past year the 
committee has studied the results 
of a questionnaire mailed by the 
association which 


niques found useful by local asso- 
ciations. 
study, members of the committee 
have been preparing reports which 
have been a monthly feature in the Journal. Realiz- 
ing that public relations starts in the classroom, the 
committee has planned the series in the Jowrnal so 
that every teacher may have available suggestions 
which make for a better public attitude toward the 


“Bob” is a graduate of Wisconsin State College of 
Milwaukee and Northwestern University and has had 
additional work at the University of Wisconsin and 
the University of Minnesota. He is a member of the 
WEA Executive Committee and has been a member 
of the PR Committee since 1951, a year in which 
he also served as chairman. Since 1946 he has been 
a classroom teacher and Director of Public Relations 
of the Waukesha Public Schools. He has been presi- 
dent of the Waukesha Teachers Association. 


revealed the 
and numerous PR tech- 


On the basis of the 
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IMPORTANT RETIREMENT 
BILL PASSES ASSEMBLY 


WEA’s most important re- 
tirement legislation, the re- 
peal of section 42.531 passed 
the Assembly 90-3, May 3 
after having passed the Sen- 
ate unanimously sometime 
ago. The bill now is awaiting 
the Governor’s signature. 
This re-establishes the Wis- 
consin Teacher Retirement 
System or a sound con- 
tractual relationship as_ it 
was from 1921-1951. 


WEA members are to be 
thanked for their help with 
letters, telegrams, and meet- 
ings with legislators. Letters 
of thanks to your legislators 
would be excellent public 
relations (PR). 





Lund Becomes President 


Of School Boards Assn. 


of the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards at the an- 
|nual meeting of the organi- 
|zation in Milwaukee, Mar. 
| 24-25. He succeeds William 
|Milne of Phillips who has 
|been president for the past 
year. Mrs. Dorothy Branham, 
| Rice Lake, was elected first 
|vice president, and Dale 
| Thompson, Beloit, second 
| vice president. Joseph Hame- 
| link, Kenosha was re-elected 
|treasurer. George Tipler of 
Route 5, Oshkosh, is execu- 
tive secretary of the associa- 
tion. 








Future Teachers Elect 
Officers at River Falls 





Rose Pribil of Wisconsin 
| State College, Eau Claire, 
| was elected president of the 
| Wisconsin Future Teachers 
| Association at their annual 
| meeting in River Falls, Apr. 
130. Other officers chosen 
were: Sue Milleson, Marian 
College, Fond du Lac, vice 
president; Carolyn Jones, 
Marian College, secretary; 
and Rolland Baird, Wisconsin 
State College, River Falls, 
treasurer. 








Ralph Lund of Black River | 
Falls was elected president | 


itant part 
program. 


National Education Association to Hold 
93rd Annual Convention, Chicago, in July 


General Sessions Will Be 
Opened to All Who Attend 


Chicago will be host to the 
NEA’s 93rd Annual Conven- 
tion, July 3-8. It will be an- 
other full-scale “Come one- 
Come all” meeting like the 
New York City convention in 
1954. It is expected that 
twelve to fifteen thousand 
teachers, school officials, and 
friends of education will par- 


Warine Walker 
ticipate. Because of the near- 
ness of the annual session, 
local and sectional education 
associations of Wisconsin will 
send delegates. 

William G. Carr, NEA ex- 
ecutive secretary, has an- 
nounced Harold Stassen, 
Adlai Stevenson, and Warine 
Walker, president of NEA, 
as well-known speakers 
scheduled for the general 
sessions. To provide for par- 
ticipation by everyone, dis- 
cussion groups on association 
services and professional 
problems will be an impor- 
of the scheduled 


Wisconsin headquarters in 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel will 


ibe open Sunday afternoon, 


July 3. Breakfast for all 
Wisconsin delegates and 
friends is scheduled for Tues- 
day, July 5, 7:30 A.M. in the 
Conrad Hilton private dining 
room No. 4. This meeting 
will serve as the first busi- 
ness session for all Wiscon- 
sin delegates. Reservations 
for the breakfast must be 
made at the WEA Office, 404 
Insurance Building, Madison 
3, not later than Friday, 
July 1. 
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Pres. Rothwell Names 
Convention Committees 


President Rothwell has ap- 
pointed the following people 
to serve on the 1955 conven- 
tion committees. 


Credentials 

Harold Wiesner, Manitowoc, 
Chairman 

Cecelia Kranzfelder, Chip- 
pewa Falls 

Mabel Tuhus, Stoughton 

J. K. Hoyer, Ondossagon, 
Ashland 

C. E. Swenson, Wausau 

Mrs. E. C. Holterman, Madi- 

son 


Resolutions 

Al Moldenhauer, Stoughton, 

Chairman 
Mary McAdams, Tomah 
Evelyn Schuh, Cudahy 
Jessa Carpenter, Columbus 
Margaret Griffiths, Neenah 
R. D. McGettigan, Superior 
Edith Luedke, Milwaukee 


Necrology 
Frank Splitek, Kenosha, 
Chairman 
Vivian Marsh, Sheboygan 
Bernard Kennedy, Prairie du 
Chien 
John F. McKenna, Elcho 
The Resolutions Committee 
will have its first meeting 
on Saturday, Sept. 24. WEA 
members wishing to submit 
resolutions should send them 
to the chairman of the com- 
mittee or directly to the 
WEA office. 





Senators Plan to Use 
White House Studies 


Senators W. W. Clark, 
Peter Carr, and Foster Por- 
ter are co-sponsors of Joint 
Resolution No. 53, S. intro- 
duced in the Senate on Mar. 
29, providing for the creation 
of a committee to study the 
reports of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference on Education which 
will be made to the White 
House Conference Nov. 28- 
Dec, 1. 


The Senate resolution sets 
forth the problems presented 
by the increase in school en- 
rollment, the shortage of 
qualified teachers, and the 
lengthening of experience of 
our citizens. The committee 
is to be composed of two sen- 
ators, three assemblymen, 
and three active participants 
in the state conference se- 
lected by the Governor. 

The program calls for a 
report to the Legislative 
Council and thru it to the 
1957 Legislature “setting 
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forth the problems and solu- 
tions proposed by the state- 
wide conference on education, 
evaluating and developing the 
particular problems which 
are most critical, proposing a 
solution to the specific prob- 
lems requiring action, and 
recommending legislation for 
the solution of the educa- 
tional problems thus devel- 
oped.” 





Mennes Heads Wis. 
Administrators Group 


Harold E. Mennes, super- 
intendent of schools of Nee- 
nah, was elected president of 
the Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators at the 
annual meeting of the organ- 
ization held in Milwaukee, 
Mar. 24-25. He succeeds 
Homer DeLong of Eau Claire. 
H. E. Kujath of Waupun was 
chosen vice president, and 
Harold Schiotz of Ladysmith 
was named secretary-treas- 
urer. R. G. Hein, Waukesha, 
and E. A. Moede, Oconto 
Falls, were chosen directors 
of WASA. 


McDonald Succeeds 
Larson as President 


Mary Jane McDonald of 
Fond du Lac, who has been 
vice president of the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Education 
Association during the past 
year, automatically succeeded 
Irene Larson of Green Bay 
as president of the organiza- 
tion, following the annual 
convention at Green Bay, 
Apr. 1. 

Paul Smith, Oshkosh, was 
elected vice president and 
will become president for 
1956-57. Kenneth Peterson, 
Neenah, was elected treas- 
urer. 

Named to the executive 
committee were: Royce Kar- 
pinen, De Pere, District 1; 
Courtney Leonard, Manito- 
woe, District 2; Merle Todd, 
Oshkosh, District 3; and John 
Kimball, Port Washington, 
District 4. 

Three recommendations 
proposed by the executive 
committee were approved by 
the delegates. One gave $500 
to the National Education 
Association Building Fund. 
It was reported that the new 
NEA building will cost $5,- 
000,000, of which between 2 
and 3 million dollars has been 
raised. Wisconsin has a quota 
of $70,000 of which $16,000 
has been raised. Four dele- 
gates will be sent to the NEA 
convention in Chicago, July 














‘Wis. NEA Delegates to Meet, July 5 


Wisconsin NEA delegates and their friends are in- 
vited to the annual Wisconsin breakfast in Chicago 
on Tuesday, July 5, 7:30 A. M., at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Private Dining Room Number 4. Reservations 
should be sent to the WEA office by Friday, July 1. 
This breakfast provides an opportunity for the Wis- 
consin people to become better acquainted and als» 
serves as the business meeting of delegates. 

Good food, serious thought to the convention busi- 
ness, and fun will be on the breakfast agenda. 








3-8, and the date for the 1956 
convention was set for Apr. 
13, 1956, in Fond du Lac. 


Resolutions Adopted 

The resolutions adopted by 
the association emphasized 
the position of the child, the 
teacher, and the community 
in our educational system. 
Recognizing that our children 
are our most important as- 
set, the association urged 
that children be given expe- 
riences in democratic proce- 
dures and be taught moral 
and spiritual values in the 
school. Although believing in 
the importance of the tradi- 
tional fundamentals, ‘‘we 
voice our belief that addi- 
tional fundamentals must 
meet the needs of a changing 
world.” Health and safety be- 
ing important to good citi- 
zenship should be promoted 
in the educational program. 

In behalf of the teacher, 
the association states its be- 
lief in the importance of the 
profession and commends the 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, professional or- 
ganizations, and boards of 
education for their efforts to 
raise the standards of certi- 
fication. To improve the rel- 
ative position of the teacher, 
the association recommends a 
class size limit of 25 or less, 
a minimum salary of $4,000 
a year for a bachelor’s degree 
with adequate teacher prepa- 
ration and a salary of $9,000 
for a master’s degree and 15 
years of teaching experience. 
For teacher welfare, the re- 
peal of Sec. 42.531 of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Act 
and the correction of inequi- 
ties in the present system 
were urged. 

The association “believes 
that improved working con- 
ditions, adequate salaries, re- 
tirement benefits, and recog- 
nition of ‘a teacher’s need for 
equal social opportunities are 
all factors that will attract 
desirable young people to the 
teaching profession.” Addi- 
tional resolutions in support 
of teachers endorsed the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America 





movement and _ encour:ged 
100 per cent membershi)) of 
all teachers in local, siate, 
and national professiona! or- 
ganizations, “We recognize 
the services these organiza- 
tions have given us, and re- 
alize that only thru coopera- 
tive work can we expect to 
accomplish our goals.” 


Community Interest 

Believing that the future 
of any community depends 
upon its educational program, 
the NWEA commends the in- 
creased interest in public re- 
lations, but notes with alarm 
the shortages in school per- 
sonnel, buildings, and phys- 
ieal facilities. 

In behalf of educational 
television the association 
pointed out that “in face of 
adverse circumstances, more 
than a quarter of a million 
voters supported non-com- 
mercial, state-owned educa- 
tional television in Wisconsin. 
“We commend the Wiscon- 
sin Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television for its 
determination to continue the 
fight for such a state service 
before channels now allocated 
to this state by the FCC are 
forever lost.” 


English Teachers Will 
Hear Arch. MacLeish 


Archibald MacLeish, for- 
mer Librarian of Congress 
and now of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been secured as the 
principal speaker at the two- 
day Conference on the Teach- 
ing of English, July 12-13. 
at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. It is one of the several 
conferences sponsored by the 
departments during the Sum- 
mer Session. Registration be 
gins at 9 A.M., Tuesday, July 
12. 

Meetings during the first 
day of the conference will be 
devoted to short talks by edv- 
cational leaders, and the fol- 
lowing day speakers will 
meet in panel discussions t 
comment on questions from 
the audience. Sessions will be 
held in the Memorial ‘Union. 
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George Tipler Given 
School Board Award 


George Tipler of Winne- 


conne, executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards, was given 
the Distinguished Service 
Award at the annual joint 
banquet of the WASB and 
the Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators in Mil- 
waukee, Mar. 25. The award, 
made annually by the Wis- 
consin Education Association 
and the National School 
Service Institute, was an- 
nounced by H. C. Weinlick, 
WEA executive secretary, 
and was presented by George 
E. Watson, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 
The WEA Executive Commit- 
tee selected Tipler from 30 
nominees for the honor, sub- 
mitted by local education 
associations. 

Tipler received the Distin- 
guished Service Award for 
his outstanding service to ed- 
ucation over a _ period of 
years. As a leading farmer 
in Winnebago County, he be- 
came a member of the Allen- 
ville School Board in 1944 and 
in that position led the cam- 
paign for formation of the 
Winneconne Community Dis- 


trict which was created in 
1948. To secure reorganiza- 
tion he took an active part 
in obtaining legislation to 
make possible the formation 
of a community school dis- | 
trict which would include sev- 
eral school units. His next 
step was to convince the 
people of the area that a bet- 
ter educational system would 
result from reorganization. 

Becoming a member of the 
school board after the reor- 
ganization he has been a 
leader in the drive to seek 
and keep a good professional 
staff and to provide new and 
well-kept school buildings. He 
has encouraged mcdern edu- 
cational procedure by secur- | 
ing the services of lay com- | 
mittees to study and recom- 
mend school needs and by | 
advocating written board 
policies. He is serving on the 
Wisconsin Conference on Ed- 
ucation which is making a 
study of education in the 
state which will culminate in 
the White House Conference, 
Nov. 28-Dec. 1. He is in- 
tensely interested in and 
working for teacher recruit- 
ment. 


ADDRESS CHANGE? 








please notify the Journal. | 


| Purdue staff. 


Other days will follow the 
regular pattern with out- 
standing speakers at the 
morning session and discus- 
| Sion groups in the afternoon. 
An opportunity to study or- 
|ganization problems will be 
provided. 


Classroom Teachers 


Will Meet, July 10- 22. 


Lucille Carroll, president 
of the NEA Department of | 
| Classr oom Teachers, an-| 
nounces that the twelfth an- | 
| nual Classroom Teachers Na- | 
tional Conference will be| 
held at Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 
The conference, scheduled 
for July 10-22, will be spon- | 
sored jointly by the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom| 


New Features 


Tentative arrangements 
have been made for an en- 
| tirely new feature involving 
a series of personal develop- 
Teachers and Purdue Uni-|™ent sessions including such 
versity, with George E. Da-| |courses as developmental 
vis, director of the Division | Teading, parliamentary pro- 
lof Adult Education of the | cedure, public speaking, voice 
University, and Lucille Car-| Culture, and modern lan- 
[roll and Hilda Maehling, | ¥28e- 
| president and execut? .¢-| Everyone attending the 
iretary respectively | conference will receive a cer- 
Department, acting as direc- | tificate which many boards 
tors. The program itself will|of education accept as evi- 
be developed around the|dence of inservice growth. 
theme, “Faith in Education | Many teachers have used it 
—Horizons Unlimited.” | to meet a local requirement 

Programwise, something | of inservice growth or to 
new is in store for confer-|™aintain a position on a sal- 
ence participants. An inter-| ary schedule. 
esting variation from the Further information and 


























If you change your address | 


program of previous years | registration blanks may be 









| has been planned. Three or|secured by writing to the 


four full-day clinics will in- NEA Department of Class- 


clude special lectures, discus-|room Teachers, 1201 Six- 
sion groups, and field trips| teenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
conducted by specialists on | ington 6, D. C. 





Typical Vacation Tours—Typical Low Prices 


Available from anywhere in America—to any of 
America’s popular vacation spots, great cities, 
National Parks! These tours include hotels, round- 
trip transportation, special sightseeing. 


CALIFORNIA-YOSEMITE 
21 days from Detroit 


FLORIDA CIRCLE 
from Cleveland. .. 


. $118.00 

YELLOWSTONE PARK 

8 days from Los Angeles 
SINV4G.48 2 2. eS $ 


NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE 
6 days from New York 

. $57.00 

; GREAT SMOKIES 7 doys 

from Chicago. .... $100.00 
OLD MEXICO 
16 days from St. Louis 

188 


$205.86 
14 days 


U.S. tax Extra. Prices subteet to change. 
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VPS—Vacation Planning Service is yours 
at any Greyhound Travel Bureau. (It’s free!) 
Expert counselors make your hotel or resort 
reservations, schedule transportation, arrange 
special sightseeing or entertainment. 

Or—if you choose—Greyhound will tailor a 
delightful Expense-Paid Tour especially for 
you! See the examples below. 

The smart ‘‘Highway 
Traveler” bus, and the 
sensational new “Sceni- 
cruiser’’ (right) offer 


smooth Air Suspension 
Ride, air conditioning. 


FREE! VACATION-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA 


Mail to Greyhound 
Tour Dept., 71 W. 
Lake, Chicago 1, tl., 
for colorful new map, 
showing dozens of 
Tour prices and va- 
cation spots. 


Name_ 
Address 


City & State 


Send me special infor- 
mation on a tour to:__ 


__(J Individual Tour 





[) Escorted Group Tour 


GREYHOUND 


i prefer (check one) 
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Strozinski is Elected 
Department President 


Ruth Strozinski of La 
Crosse was elected president 
of the Wisconsin Department 
of Classroom Teachers at the 
annual meeting in West Al- 
lis, Apr. 23, succeeding Edith 
Luedke of Milwaukee. Other 
officers named 
Anderson, Wausau, vice pres- 
ident; Alice Scott, Oshkosh, 
secretary; and Carol Walker, 
Menasha, treasurer. 

Principal 


morning session was Harold | 
Goodnough of the Milwaukee | 


Braves, and in the afternoon 
Margaret Stevenson, execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA 
Department of Classroom 
Teachers. After the business 
session group discussions on 
parliamentary practices, re- 
tirement legislation, legal 
rights of teachers, and lifting 
teacher load completed the 
afternoon program. 

During the course of the 
business session, resolutions 
were adopted outlining the 
program of the organization. 

1. For the welfare of the 
child classroom teacher load 
should be not more than 25. 

2. For the welfare of teach- 
ers the department advocates 
increasing the minimum sick 
leave, raising minimum sal- 
aries, opposing integration of 
teacher retirement system 
with Social Security, and re- 
pealing Section 42.531. They 
also proposed fiscal independ- 
ence for school districts and 


urged no discrimination in| 


the employment of teachers 
because of age, religion, sex, 
or marital status. They rec- 
ommended the formation of 
a Wisconsin Defense Com- 
mission, salary schedules in 
all counties, and more class- 
room teacher representation 
on WEA committees. The de- 


partment endorsed the WEA | 


and NEA building fund cam- 
paign, 

3. To raise professional 
standards the Department 
urged all teachers to famil- 
iarize themselves with the 
recommendations of the State 
and National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards and to 
participate in educational con- 
ferences and activities of ed- 
ucational associations. 

4. To keep pace with the 
rapidly changing world the 
teachers urged the use of ed- 
ucational television on a non- 
commercial basis and the con- 
tinuation of the state radio 
network. 

5. The Department de- 


32 


were Clara | 


speaker at the| 


clared its faith in interna- 
tional law and order as a 
foundation for the develop- 
ment of world understanding. 

6. They urged all educators 
and people sincerely inter- 
ested in good schools to be 
alert to the attacks on the 
public schools and defend 
them whenever the need 
arises. 

7. The Department asked 
for more state aid for schools. 





Future Teachers Plan 
Leadership Conference 





The Future Teachers of 
| America will hold its annual 
lleadership conference at 
Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Ill., June 24-July 2. Confer- 
ence theme will be, ‘“Educa- 
tion Will Lead the Way.” 
The conference is divided 
into three sessions. The first 
will be in cooperation with 
ithe NEA Division of Adult 
|Edueation Service. FTAers, 
ifor their second session, will 
participate in the national 
'conference of the NEA Com- 
‘mission on Teacher Education 
land Professional Standards, 
lalso being held on the De- 
Kalb campus. FTA then goes 
|to Chicago for the general 
|sessions of the NEA Repre- 
|sentative Assembly during 
|the 93rd Annual NEA Con- 
| vention. The FTA Notables 
| Dinner will be held on July 3. 








New PR Film Will Be 
| Shown at Convention 


| “Mike Makes His Mark,” 
|the fifth in a series of public 
lrelations films being pro- 
|duced by the National Edu- 
cation Association in cooper- 
ation with the National Asso- 
ciation of State Teachers As- 
sociations, will be premiered 
jat the annual NEA Conven- 
|tion in Chicago this summer. 
The film is about a junior 
high school youngster named 
“Mike” who has all the poten- 
tials for becoming a delin- 
quent. The story emphasizes 
how a good guidance pro- 
gram, a good environment, a 
well-planned curriculum, and 
adequately prepared teachers 
helped a confused youngster 
to become a good citizen. The 
16mm sound film will be pro- 
duced in color and black and 
white. Running time is ap- 
proximately 28 minutes. 
Other films in the series are: 
“Secure the Blessings,’’ 
“What Greater Gift,’’ 
“Skippy and the 3 R’s,” and 
“Freedom to Learn.” 








“Schools-Your Investment in America’ Is 
Theme for American Education Week 





After its release, “Mike 
Makes His Mark” may be 
purchased from the NEA Di- 
vision of Press and Radio. 
The WEA will have copies 
for loan to educational organ- 
izations or service groups in- 
terested in the welfare of 
youth. 





SCHUMPERT... 


(Continued from Page 29) 
bility in parents and children. 

2. To provide the most ef- 
fective kind of education, all 
PTA’s should “help parents 
and others become well-in- 
formed on the programs, pur- 
poses, and needs of the 
schools in our respective 
communities.” 

3. To overcome the short- 
age of teachers, all members 
should redouble efforts to en- 
courage high school youth to 
choose teaching as a career. 

4. To provide for the wel- 
fare and safety of all chil- 
dren, the Congress urges co- 
operation with existing 
agencies responsible for the 
protection of children and re- 
newed effort “in the fields 
of safety education, driver 
education and/or training, 
mental and physical health 
and the control of publica- 
tions harmful to youth.” 

5. To promote world peace 
and understanding by striv- 
ing to create attitudes of tol- 
erance and good will and 
teach appreciation of the con- 
tributions of the cultures and 
faiths of other countries. 

“To practice democracy in 
the home is to build democ- 
racy into the fabric of the 
nation’s life. Our apprecia- 
tion of other nations is 
strengthened by our ex- 
change of students and teach- 
ers. Foreign students in our 
homes foster world under- 
standing and appreciation. To 
achieve world understanding, 
it is necessary to understand 
issues in the world struggle 
for peace. As the United 
Nations is one of the best 
instruments for peace, we 
must study and know its val- 
ues. The national policy of 
support of the United Na- 
tions and UNESCO should be 
our local policy.” 

6. To maintain the educa- 
tional progress made thus far 
thru the use of radio and 
television the Congress urges 
the continuation of the state 
radio network. 





The four sponsoring organ- 
izations of American Educa- 
tion Week have announced 
the theme and dates for the 
35th annual observance for 
this year. The week of Noy. 
6-12 has been selected, and 
the theme will be “Schools— 
Your Investment in Amer- 
ica. 

The daily topics selected 
are: 

Sunday—Your Investment: in 

Character Building 
Monday—Your Investmen: in 

Teachers 
Tuesday—Your Investmert in 

Classrooms 
Wednesday—Your Invest- 

ment in Fundamental Juiv- 

ing 
Thursday—Your Investment 
in Better Living 
Friday—Your Investmen: in 

a Strong Nation 
Saturday—Your Investnient 

is YOUR Responsibility 

Since the observance of the 
first American Education 
Week in 1920 the National 
Education Association, the 
American Legion, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the U. S. 
Office of Education have been 
co-sponsors of this special 
week which focuses public 
attention on the schools of 
the nation. In Wisconsin 
many local education associ- 
ations have secured the co- 
operation of interested or- 
ganizations in their commv- 
nity to develop education 
week observances. Press re- 
ports indicate a notable in- 
crease in the number of 
school officials and local edu- 
cation associations promoting 
American Education Week. 























































Stassen to Speak at 
National PTA Session 


Harold E. Stassen, director 
of Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration (FOA), will give 
one of the major addresses 
at the 59th annual conver- 
tion of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 
which will be held in Chicago’ 
from May 23 thru May 25, 
to be attended by more than 
3,000 delegates, representing 
approximately 9,000,000 mem- 
bers in 39,000 local PTA units 
from every state. 

The theme of this year’s 
convention is “Better Homes, 
Better Schools, Better Com- 
munities for a Peaceful Soci- 
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Latest Books 


The Dynamics of School- 
Community Relationships 


Allyn and Bacon has published a 
very valuable contribution to that all- 
important subject of school-community 
relationships. In times like these when 
the questions what the schools teach, 
how they teach it, who should be edu- 
cated, and where can we get the money 
to finance the increasing cost of our 
schools are being featured, we natu- 
rally look for someone to clearly ana- 
lyze the subject and suggest some 
guideposts out of the maze of conflict- 
ing opinions. Roland F. Campbell, pro- 
fessor of education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and John A. Ramseyer, director 
of School-Community Development 
Study, Ohio State University, have 
pointed out in The Dynamics of School- 
Community Relationships the problems 
facing education, how they developed, 
and the democratic means thru which 
those problems have to be solved. Since 
we use the persuasion methods to ac- 
complish our objectives this new book 
offers the basic principles for layman 
and educator to work together on the 
local level. All who have any respon- 
sibility for the educational program in 
a community will find this book very 
useful. 


Allyn and Bacon, Ine., 2231 S. Park 
Way, Chicago. 


Personnel Management 
in School Administration 


B. J. Chandler, University of Vir- 
ginia, and Paul V. Petty, University 
of Arkansas, have said in the preface 
to their recent book, Personnel Man- 
agement in School Administration that 
“The aim of this book is to incorpo- 
rate research findings and _ insights 
from the fields of educational admin- 
istration, business and industrial man- 
agement, and public administration 
into a preview of school personnel work 
for the years ahead.” They proceed to 
apply many of the better-established 
principles of general personnel admin- 
istration to the particular problems of 
the school field. The central thesis is 
that personnel administration is the 
real core of successful school adminis- 
tration. 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
NOY, $4.75. 


English in Action 


English in Action by J. C. Tressler 
and Henry L. Christ is the latest series 
in English for high schools. This Sixth 
Edition has retained the old which has 
proved of value and has incorporated 
the new which has been found useful 
and practicable. The new features of 
the series are based on the classroom 
experience thruout the country. The 
content as well as the many cartoons 
and pictures tell the story of communi- 
cation in a most interesting manner. 
And by communications we mean all 
kinds of communications and under 
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many different circumstances. English 
in Action should make students want 
to learn by showing them that Eng- 
lish is of vital importance in their 
lives. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 16. Course 1 and 2, 
$2.96; Course 3 and 4, $3.12. 


Schools in Transition 


On May 17, 1954, the U. S. Supreme 
Court handed down a decision which 
had made a great impact on public 
education in the United States, and by 
no means has the decision ended the 


























controversy on the issue of segregation. 
By the time this Journal reaches you 
the Court will be hearing arguments 
on the proposals to implement their 
decision of a year ago. Since the con- 
troversy will continue long after the 
Court finally disposes of the case, 
Schools in Transition will give the stu- 
dent of the issue a background of com- 
munity experiences in desegregation. 
Edited by Robin M. Williams, Jr., and 
Margaret Ryan of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., the book reports research 
made in 24 communities in states bor- 
dering the South. In many instance it 
is the history of evolution of racially 





























ture Cards. 








the answer to your 
reading problems! 
TIME TO READ 


Leary-Reichert-Reely 


. an ungraded supplementary reading series for the pri- 
mary and intermediate grades. This extended-interest reading 
series directs the child into new, exciting reading experiences 
which lead to the ultimate goal of independent reading. 


READING WITH PHONICS 
Revised 
Hay-W ingo 


. . . a one-book phonics program for the primary grades. 
Teacher's Edition. Pupil’s Edition. Workbooks. Phonetic Pic- 


READING FOR MEANING 


Guiler-Coleman 


. a remedial reading series for grades 4-12. Workbooks for 
grades 4 and 5 are new in 1955. Grades 6-12 are newly revised. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Represented by JOHN V. GORDON, Madison 


Chicago— 
Philadelphia 











AUTO-TOURIST ROUTE 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
avoid 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 


5.5. MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 


BMADISON 77 mal 
5 
we 


" 
wwe = “4 


TRAVEL oe 

WHILE YOU REST ™s 

ENJOY THIS CRUISE 

Queen of Great Lakes passenger 

ships. Daily sailings East and West. 

Comfortable lounges and decks... 

air conditioned bedrooms . . . fine 

food and refreshments. Entertain- 

ment. Children’s playroom. 

For illustrated folder write Wisconsin & 

Michigan Steamship Co., 615 E. Erie St. 

Milwaukee, Wis. i 
TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS 


MILWAUKEE MUSKEGON, MICH. 
615 E. Erie St. “The Mart’ 











LEARN ESPERANTO 


The International Language 
Approved by UNESCO, Dec. 10, 1954 


Information and Textbooks 


THE ESPERANTO LIBRARY 
MIDDLETON, WISCONSIN 








SUMMER NEED 


Wisconsin tourist areas need locally 
made souvenirs! We furnish mate- 
rials, designs and simple directions 
for making jewelry, metalwork, wood- 
enware, tray and plate decorating, 
etc. Free catalog. 

ART STUDIO, Two Rivers, Wis. 











A Handbook for 
Wisconsin Teachers 


For use by teacher- 
education institu- 
tions, inservice 
education, and in- 
terested citizens 
who want to know 
about EDUCA- 
TION IN. WIS- 
CONSIN. 
$1.25 


per copy 

25% discount on 
orders of 6 
or more. 


Order yours from 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND 
STATIONERY CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 

















segregated schools to integrated public 
schools. 

University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., $3.00. 


American Speech 


J. B. Lippincott Co. has produced 
the fourth revised edition of American 
Speech by Wilhelmina G. Hedde and 
William N. Brigance. It opens with a 
discussion of the place of speech in a 
democracy and follows with a discus- 
sion of the most common type—every- 
day conservation. In addition to em- 
phasis on training the voice for effec- 
tive speech the authors present chap- 
ters on all types of speech activities. 
The text should serve for a_ well- 
rounded course in high school speech. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago. 
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Schools’ Contribution 


The Educational Policies Com- 
mission believes that public 
schools should become vital forces 
in helping to build better local 
communities in the United States. 
It believes that schools have 
unique contributions to make to 
community building. It believes 
that laymen and professional edu- 
cators alike should use the re- 
sources of the school to bring 
about stronger community life. It 
believes that this community- 
building role of the school is a 
tremendously important one in 
the last half of the twentieth cen- 
tury.—EPC 
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WitTH REMOVABLE TIF 


BACK AGAIN — 
BETTER THAN 
EVER! 








Now in tubes with 
REMOVABLE T/P 


for Decorating, Painting, 
Marking on Cloth, Glass, 
Pottery, Wood, Leather, 
Metal, Paper, etc. 


This sensational 
right-from-the -tube 
decorating paint now 
has a removable tip 
that can easily be 
cleaned to prevent 
clogging. 


Now in 12 washable, long-lasting 
colors—in single tubes and sets. 
Send for free folder showing how 
to decorate with New Improved 
AMAZART. Write Dept. ST-55. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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VACATION IN THE VALLEY 


at Brownsville, Texas : 

NEW Padre Island Causeway for auto trave! 

to most romantic spot on continent; Mexico just 

across the Rio Grande; LOW living costs; mild 
summer climate; write for information. 

International Tourist Association 
750 W. Levee, Brownsville, Texas 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 

Woils of Wisdom 

A man, after admiring a new-model 
car 1 the window of a downtown auto- 
mob ‘2 concern, went inside and bought 
the “:r. 
“ould you like to take it with you 
now.” the salesman beamed at him. 

“5.” murmured the man reflectively. 
“T ti ink I’ll just let it stay where it is. 
lll .ever find another parking place 
this ~ood.” 

+ 4 

Mo: -:n Times 

“ho is it that has the sweetest 
smi works for you, hears your 
pray rs, puts you to bed at night...” 
beg: . the kindergarten teacher, but got 
no f rther, One five year old already 
had he answer... “Our babysitter.” 


Hun, :y Husband 
At a small party the other night we 
coulc :’t help but overhear a young lady 
admcnish her husband, “That’s the 
fourt : time you’ve gone back for more 
ice cream and cake, Fred. Doesn’t it 
embarrass you?” 
“Why?” asked her spouse. “I keep 
telling them I’m getting it for you.” 
x * * 
All Set 
Prospective father-in-law to his 
daughter’s young man: “And what are 
your prospects?” 
“Oh, pretty good! Unless 
daughter has misled me.” 
* * & 


Will You Repeat... ? 

New typist (following rapid-fire dic- 
tation): “Now, Mr. Smith, what did 
you say between ‘Dear Sir’ and ‘Sin- 
cerely Yours’?” 


your 


Routine Examination 

“But, Doc,” argued the sailor, “I’m 
only here for an eye exam. I don’t have 
to take off my clothes for that.” 

“Strip down and get in line,” shouted 
the pharmacist’s mate. 

The sailor obeyed, but kept on grum- 
bling. The chap in front of him finally 
turned around and said, “What are you 
kicking about? I only came here to de- 
liver a telegram!” 


Higher Education 

“I suppose your son is developing 
along musical lines while he’s at col- 
lege.” 

“I should say so. Just name any rec- 
ord and he can tell you what’s on the 
other side.” 

Who Quarrels? 

A maid was explaining why she had 
left her last position. “The master and 
the mistress were always quarreling,” 
she said. 

“That must have been most unpleas- 
ant,” remarked her friend. 

“ . . . 

It certainly was,” said the maid. 


If it warn’t me and him, it was me 
and her,” 
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Now see Canada from Canadian Pacific 


Scenic Domes—at no extra fare! 


| Take Canada’s first and only Scenic 
| Dome streamliner, The Canadian— 
| between Montreal and Vancouver or 
| Toronto and Vancouver. See Banff and 
| Lake Louise by daylight! 


The 
Canadian. View spectacular unspoiled 


This vacation, see Canada aboard 


country from high-up domes. Enjoy new 


| travel luxury—at no extra fare! 


Order delicious meals and snacks in a 
Skyline Coffee Shop. Settle back in a coach 
seat that has full-length leg and foot rests 
and an adjustable head rest. Or enjoy in- 
expensive tourist or first class sleeping 
accommodations. 

Make reservations now! Contact your 
local agent or Canadian Pacific, in prin- 
cipal cities in U. S. and Canada. 











EARN 


COLLEGE CREDITS 
While you see this Amazing Alain 


Now you can earn college credits, from a school in your state, 
while on an Educational Tour this summer. All tours are escorted. 
Hotels, transportation and sightseeing are arranged for you in 
advance. For further information please mail coupon below to 
the address at left. 





EDGAR F. ANTHONY 


Educational Tour Service 


NORTHLAND GREYHOUND 
LINES 


509 Sixth Avenue North 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 





Please send further information about 
the tour checked below: 


Name 
Address__ 


City & State_ 


(] HISTORIC NORTHEAST 
(] PACIFIC NORTHWEST 














Go GREYHOUND 
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What YourWEA is Doing 


@ Since the May issue of the WEA Journal is the 
final one of the 1954-55 school year, it seems both 
timely and proper to give a brief report of the 
activities carried on by the various WEA com- 
mittees. 

The Executive Committee’s work will not be 
reported here as it is summarized in the Journal 
whenever meetings are held. 

The Council on Education, the largest commit- 
tee, represents all areas of education in Wiscon- 
sin. Much of its work has been devoted to a study 
of the impending legislation, as well as possible 
recommendations for long range planning. A sub- 
committee of the Council has been appointed to 
prepare, in brief, a platform or objectives of the 
WEA. The Legislative Committee of the associa- 
tion has been appointed by the Council with the 
WEA president as its chairman. Two long meet- 
ings of this sub-committee have been devoted to a 
careful study of every educational bill submitted 
to both houses of the legislature. 

Besides dealing with individual teacher welfare 
cases, the Welfare Committee has devoted consid- 
erable time to evaluating our present group insur- 
ance plans. An analysis of present insurance offer- 
ings was made by the WEA actuary. This report 
is being studied by the committee with possible 
recommendations for future improvements. Recog- 
nition of outstanding teachers by local associations 
is also being given consideration. 

The spotlight for PR has been focused on the 
work of the classroom teacher. The Public Rela- 
tions Committee also has submitted one article each 
month for the Journal on some phase of PR and its 
relationship to teachers and schools. More of its 
work will be demonstrated at the fall workshop 
for Locals at Stevens Point. 

Travel abroad will be simplified and made more 
pleasant by the work of the International Rela- 
tions Committee. An article elsewhere in this issue 
of the Journal by this committee gives informa- 
tion to teachers who may wish to travel this sum- 
mer. Research is also being conducted on the ex- 
tent of foreign language teaching in the grades. 

The Retirement Committee has carried out its 
specific obligations as recommended by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The three retirement proposals 
submitted and approved by this body have been 
drafted into three bills, 59, S., 60, S., and 61, S. 
They were introduced into the legislature early in 
the session. All WEA members are aware of the 
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effort made by the Retirement Committee mem. 
bers to secure the enactment of these into law. No 
retirement meeting was complete unless some dis- 
cussion was given to Social Security. 

Planning for the visit of William G. Carr, NEA 
executive secretary, was the highlight thus fay of 
the Locals Committee. This committee is also pian- 
ning its annual fall workshop in September for 
presidents of “Locals”. As in other years a se*ies 
of meetings for presidents both in spring and fall 
were planned. 

Life membership projects and the NEA Bvild- 
ing Fund were sponsored by the NEA Builcing 
Fund Committee. This committee wishes to er roll 
many more life members and hopes to have ‘\/is- 
consin become a leader in this field of activity 

The above committee meetings represent a 1 tal 
cost of over $1,800. It all represents 20 comm. ‘tee 
meetings not counting the meetings of the ub- 
committees. However, the cost in effort and achi :ve- 
ment can never be measured in dollars. These « 9m- 
mittee members and chairmen have served you ‘ ‘ell, 


Amendment is Approved 


@ In the April election the voters of Wisco:.sin 
approved the amendment to the Wisconsin Co1 sti- 
tution which permits school districts to incrvase 
their borrowing power from 5 per cent of the 
assessed valuation to 5 per cent of the equalized 
valuation which more accurately represents the 
true value of taxable property. The total vote for 
the state was 320,376 in favor of the proposal to 
228,641 against. It is evidence that the citizens 
sensing the financial problems facing education 
because of the increasing enrollment and the need 
for an improved quality of education in our public 
schools are willing to do something about it. If the 
voter knows the facts, we may rely on his sound 
judgment. 


The Ballot is Next Step 


@ At the election in April 1956 the voters will be 
asked to pass judgment on a constitutional amend- 
ment which, if it passes, holds promise for teachers 
in the future. Joint Resolution No. 8, approved by 
both the Assembly and the Senate by unanimous 
vote, provides for an amendment to Article VI, 
Section 26, which adds “This section shall not 
apply to increased benefits for teachers under 4 
teachers’ retirement system when such increased 
benefits are provided by a legislative act passed on 
a call of yeas and nays by a three-fourths vote of 
all the members elected to both houses of the 
legislature.” 

The article as it now reads prohibits the legisla- 
ture from granting “any extra compensation tc any 
officer, agent, servant or contractor” after ser ices 
are rendered and the contract closed. It was wader 
this article that the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
ruled that the bill passed by legislature in 19.1 to 
increase retirement pay for retired teachers was 
declared unconstitutional. 
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